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For the Companion. | 


WHO WAS THE ROGUE? 
By Julia A. Eastman. 

“Hold on, Dolly! wait a minute. 
little scolding to give you.” 

“Allright. Speak on.” 

Itv 3 growing cold and getting dark. Dolly 
had buttoned up his coat, pushed his hands as 
far down into his pockets, and his shoulders as 
nearly up to his ears as they would possibly go; 
and in this fashion he was rushing off down 
Main Street, when a little bare-headed figure 
started up from among the shadows of Susie 
Grant’s yard, meeting him at the side gate. 

“See here,’’ cried Fred, “you’ve been up to 
your tricks again, Dolly. Didn’t you promise 
me to keep out of mischief till after Thanks- 
giving?” } 

Fred stood up on tiptoe, her feet on the lower 
par of the gate, and her two fists grappling with 
the pointed tops of two pickets. But before I 
go further let me say that Dolly is Rudolphus, 
Fred is Frederika; so I’ve not transposed their 
names, whatever you may have fancied. 

Dolly pushed back his round cap, revealed to 
Fred’s observation a white forehead above his 
freckled cheeks, and inquired tersely what was 

up.” | her there on. the other side of the gate. But! 
“Why, you know. What did you want to go | neither dark nor cold prevented her catching the 
and do it, for? You knew it would make peo-| determined ring of the boy’s voice when he said, 
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trial you are to my patience! If I wasanything; “One thing I will say. You’ll believe me, I 
but the angel I am I should give you upentirely, | know. I’m not sure about other folks believing; | 
stop laboring with you, and leave you to your) but as for that schedule, whoever got it up, I | 
own devices.” didn’t! That’sall. Good-night.’’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Now, then, whatdo you mean?| Fred was dumb. She did not even utter a 
That’s your sermon. Where’s the application?” | good-night. She just stood still, grappling those 

“Why, you know what I mean,—that—that | pickets, while Dolly darted off. She heard his 
thing—that schedule.” brisk step ringing through the dark, more and 













about it. My father says you have more power 
in Grantville than any ten men.” 

Fred sat down on a stool and looked up into 
the white, wrinkled face with its bobbing cap- 
frill. 

“O, I’m only an old woman,” was the answer. 

What they said, and all that they said—those 
two, there in the poor-room of the town farm 
house, that morning, with the rain driving 
slantwise upon the window-panes, I cannot tell 
here. Alice Vincent was at that moment in the 
snug dining-room at home, setting out her hya- 
cinths and jonquils in pots for winter blooming. 
Dainty little damosel that she was, she would 





WHO WAS THE ROGUE? 


boots patrolling about overhead, could hear ha 
father’s voice talking. 

The voice was raised, partly to accommodate 
the squeak of the boots, and partly,to accoinmo- 
date the ear of Mrs. Grant, which ear was just 
then vascillating between the nursery and the 
bath-room, for Dicky was being cribbed for the 
night. 

“The fact is,’ Fred heard, “the people are re- 
ally stirred up about this schedule matter. Go- 
ing to have a meeting to-morrow evening.” 

“A meeting, my dear?’ called Mrs. Grant. 





“O!”? remarked Dolly. more remotely down the quiet village street. 
His eyes dropped, and he began to pick the | Fred never moved a finger or an eyelash until 
leaves off a sprig of hemlock that was pushing | the footfall had quite died away. Then she got 
its green growth through the fence. | down from her bar, and went back up the walk, 
“Yes. Now why couldn’t you have gone and! among the black hemlocks, muttering to her 
done something else? Didn’t you know ‘we’ | own ears,— 
citizens of Grantville could bear anything better | “Well, I declare! But if Dolly says he didn’t 
than to have our academy made sport of 2” | do it, he didn’t! I wonder what I shall do 
“You seem to take it for granted that I did it, | next.” 
Fred,” elevating his eyebrows, his eyes shooting| Dolly and Fred were firm friends. They had 
straight lights across the dusk at Fred’s own | been ever since Dolly wore long curls, and Fred 
face. slept in a crib. 
“Why, of course. Don’t we recognize ‘the | once on a time, to settle a quarrel between Dolly 
hand of Joab,’ all of us? Ramon Corrado,—I/ and Alice. Ever since that event she had been 
mean—why, of course’””—— | Dolly’s champion, at the side of his favorite 
“No. Stop there. What about Corrado? | friend Alice, and had come to his rescue more 
What has he got to say abeut it? I know you | than two or three times when the depths of the 


girls all hold by Ramon’s speeches. Spanish wit | Slough of Despond were on the point of devour- | 


is so brilliant, I suppose. Come, what was it?” jing him up. To-night, then, Fred set herself 
Corrado was a youth not indigenous to Grant- | about thinking how she was to help him out of 
Ville, having, in fact, been born on the island of | his trouble, for a trouble it was, and a deeper 


Santo Domingo. By virtue of this alien nativity | one than she had chosen to tell Dolly. But I| 


he had been endowed with an olive skin, a flash- | must explain a little. 
ing glance, and a softly-modulated voice, which} Grantville was a small village, very much 
spoke English with fluency, although with the| shut up to its own concerns. It had the least 
Spanish accent, all of which had its effect upon | intercourse possible with the world outside, and 
the sons and daughters of the Pilgrims in Grant- | was blessed or cursed with a talent for making 
Ville——particularly the daughters. | the most of all items of intestine disturbance. 

As for Dolly, he Jiked Corrado “well enough;’ | A runaway horse on Grantville Main Street 
would have liked him very much indeed, had | was as great an event to Grantville as was the 


ly disposed towards him. | 


this Matter of the programme; and after some | that institution. A most laudable sensitiveness 
Persuasion, Fred was induced to tell. was this, but it made things troublesome just 
Tt was nothing, after all. He only said that | now for my friend and Fred’s, Dolly Mayo. 


Nobody else in Grantville was ‘smart enough’ | 


It had been Fred’s privilege, | 


Fred went into the house, and stood still for a 


“What about?” 

“Q, many things. You know the Dills had 
their croquet set stolen; that wretched Higgins 
has lost several boxes .of cigars; Deacon Che- 
ney’s watermelon patch was ravaged; and there 
have been so many symptoms of disorder! They 


think—I don’t—that Dolly is in the whole mis- 
And they’ve 
| determined, so Barnwell tells me, to give Dolly’s 
| father the choice of the House of Correction or— | 


chief. He is a rogue, but not bad. 


| the jail.” 


sat still. Five minutes is a good while. 
she sprang up, exclaiming,— 
“I’m going to Lady Wallace!’’ 


the river bank. 
“Can I see Lady Wallace?” asked Fred. 





; ‘ Now he was deter-| the village was the academy, and every citizen | could be, and in the centre a very old woman 
mined to find out what Ramon had said about | of the town was sensitive to the well-being of | with gray curls, with wrinkles, and with the 


softest blue eyes in New England. 
“The most perfect lady in Macduff County i 
Lady Wallace,” said old Dr. Warren. 


to have made up such a thing; for they all say, | little while, blinking her dazzled eyes under the | poorhouse. 


Dolly, that the sham schedule is witty. But it! halllamp. This was a cosey house; warm fires, 
makes the old people shake their heads.” | and a plenty of them; doors open, and children 

It was nearly dark, now; but Fred didn’t mind | and kittens chasing about from room to room, 
that, hor the wind that came sweeping down the 
Tver and bit as though with teeth of ice. Fred 
stayed and talked until she had succeeded in| 
8iving Dolly to understand that this sham sched- 
we had roused the citizens of Grantville to a 
tate of great excitement and indignation. 


little wagons wheeled up on to her work-table. 


Fred, standing there blinking, with the light | 
shining down on curls—which, under the glam- | body else is. My Dolly hasn’t done anything, thers and mothers,—dead, most of them,—and I 
our of a partial friendship, appeared anbuin, but | but every one thinks he has done awful things. claim the right to speak which age and long 
| under the honest hall-lamp revealed the bright-, He can’t make people believe, and I can’t; but friendship give. Did not I know you as boys? 


She could only see Dolly’s eyes, as he fronted est of red tints—Fred could hear her father’s | you can. and I’ve come up here to tell you alli You, Charles Frear,” and she glanced toward a 


“Dear heart, come here to me,” and Fred slid | home. But most of you can remember the time 
“You're | when I had a different one.” 

| not in any trouble, child? Come and tell me,” 
and mamma not too severe on stray dolls and | and she bent toward her, and kissed the moist, 


| out of her wet wrap and went forward. 


| pink cheeks. 





Two minutes more, and Fred was shut up in 
| her own room in the dark. Crying? Dear, no. 
| Fred wasn’t of the species which have led to this | 
| planet’s being named a vale of tears. She hadn’t | 
| shed one since April, when the epizootic came 

| and went, and took her pony. Five minutes she | 
Then 


A dreary two miles of road, a pouring rain, and ‘them a moment, and they had all recognized 
a little figure in a water-(not)-proof, and with an 
umbrella which the wind had turned wrong side | 
up, as though to make of it an ugly black vase, 
opening skyward,—such a figure at length stood 
at the door of an old brick house, built low on | 


A bare floor, coarse white curtains, a bureau, | 
5 two or three chairs, a cat on the hearth, a nicely | 
Pretty Alice Vincent been a little less benignant- | Chicago fire to Chicago. The chief interest of | made bed, every thing as poor and as neat as it | 


g | Sveat power among them, nevertheless. 


Here she sits this rainy day in her room at the | 


“I am not in trouble, Lady Wallace, but some- | 


never have trudged two miles through the muds 
and storm to serve her friend Dolly. She would, 
give him a hyacinth by-and-by, however, ando 
its blush-white blossoms would be to him a con-f 
stant reminder of her own delicate prettiness. S, 

Dolly would also be disproportionately grate-F 
ful to Alice; and it is quite doubtful whether he® 
ever knows, or has an opportunity to be grateful 
for Fred’s tramping through the rain, protected 
by a drenched water-(not)-proof and an inverted 
umbrella, 

The meeting convened in the vestry. Several 
men made remarks, and the spirit of the assem- 
bly was strong against the schedule and the orig- 
inator thereof. “It was a shameful insult, and 
not to be borne, and there was no doubt in the 
mind of the speaker as to the guilty individual.” 
Every mischievous deed that had been perpetrat- 
ed for the last two years in Grantville was 
named; and this pregramme, in which appeared 
the stale joke of terming the citizens “Grantvil- 
lains,”’ was brought forward as the climax of 
iniquity. 

Then Dolly’s name was spoken, and things be- 
gan to look pretty dark for him. Mr. Grant, 
who might and would have spoken a word for 
the boy, was gone to New York. 

The resolution to appoint a committee to go to 
Deacon Mayo had just been presented. Some 
| severe penalty was freely suggested, and the 
| House of Correction as an alternative; not the 
| House of Correction as penalty for the schedule, 
but watermelons and croquet sets, etc. It was 
plain that some one belonged in the House of 
Correction. I quite agree with the spirit of the 
| meeting so far; but I protest against the candi- 
| date’s being an innocent boy,—that is, I would 
have protested if I had been there, and as I was 
| not, lo! another. 

A noise of wheels, of voices; a stir in the en- 
try; a door opened, and the amazed gentlemen 
saw asmall figure, in a neat but faded shawl, 
coming slowly dewn the dim room, toward the 
chairman’s table. No voice was heard until the 
small figure had turned about and looked at 
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the face. It was Lady Wallace. 
“T have come here because I have a few words 
to say to you, my friends,” she began. 
| The lamp-light showed the slight tremor of the 
eap-frill, which fell white around the soft, wrin- 
| kled face. “Everything beautiful in his time’ 
means the time of three-score and ten no less 
| than of one score, and Lady Wallace had the 









| tranquil beauty of age. 

It was a strange scene there in that room, upon 
which a quick silence had fallen, She was a 
poor woman, a woman supported by “the town;” 

| but her sweet charity and sound sense were a 















| “You all know me, and I know you,” she 
went on, simply. “I am supported by your kind- 
|ness now, and I thank you for a comfortable 










Lady Wallace had been a well-to-do woman 
once,—not rich, but of as good a family as any in 
| the county. 

“T look at you now, and I remember your fa- 
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burly farmer, “I have walked the house with 
you in my arms through more than one night of 
pain. You, James Meacham, I left my own baby 
in its cradle one day to go and see you die; but 
my child God took instead. And you, Caleb, 
your mother was of my own kin, as good a wom- 
an as ever went to heaven from Grantville. 

“All of youT know. Iremember your boy- 
hood, and I beg that you will remember it your- 
selves, Don’t forget that you once were boys. 
I don’t ask you to countenance misdoing. Pun- 
ish itif you must, but, by the memory of your 
own boyhood, beware how you strike before you 
have made sure that you have tracked your mis- 
chief to the right door. 

“Concerning Rudolphus Mayo, I don’t know 
what you have done here to-night; but I came 
to tell you that to the best of my knowledge and | 
belief, that boy is as innocent as Iam of the of- 
fence charged against him. Even if he was guil- | 
ty, this isn’t the way to arrange the trouble. 

“What would you have been, any man of you, 
to-day, if you had been dragged into such noto- 
riety as this when you were boys? Think, be- 
fore you take any severe measures, That's the | 
advice of an old woman who has a right to ad- 
vise you,—better right than some of you know. 
Do you think I was strict to make inquiry after 
all my early apples, in the old times?” 

This caused a smile to ripple round the room, 
from Lady Wallace outward, Then came a few 
words more, lowly spoken, counselling caution 
and kindness. Every syllable was heard, al- 
though there were, just then, new entrances, and 
figures grouping themselves arourrd the stove. 

“Beware how your harshness imperils a soul 
for which Christ died.” 

These were her last words. Close upon them 
came another voice, a quick glimpse of a dark, 
lithe form darting down the aisle; rich and sin- 
gularly polished tones broke on the hush. 

“It was not Dolly who wrote that. J wrote 
it Shad 

Hair tossed back, eyes aflash, the young Span- 
iard stood before them, There burned a deep 
red in the brown of either cheek, but he fronted 
them bravely. 

“[ don’t know your ways, but I meant no} 
harm. I only know over at the college there a| 
thing like that isa joke. You talk of jails and | 
correction I don’t know. I meant a 
joke. You take no joke; but I beg pardon. 
The stealing—melons and croquet balls, ete., and 
cigars,—I know nothing; nor Dolly. Nothing. 
I shouldn’t have dared speak, I do not like jails 
and correction houses. [’m afraid I could not 
have spoken, but I stood out yonder and heard 
your lovely old lady here, I thought, ‘If a lady 
defend Dolly, I won’t be a coward and keep si- 
lence.’ 





houses. 


So it’s all your sweet goodness, mad- | 
am,” 

And before any one knew what was coming, 
the chivalrous young sonutherner had turned, 
stepped off the platform, and was bowing, and 
kissing Lady Wallace’s hand. The next instant 
there was a cheer in the room, every pair of 
hands clapping, though whether for Corrado, or 
Lady Wallace, or for both, I cannot tell. 

There came a time in April, nearly six months 
after this, when all the Grantville bells rang out 
a wild alarm one dark night. Fire? No. It’s 


| rowed back through the orchard, and across the 


| felt as though we’d got one of the good God’s 





opposite,—water, know 


many fold worse 


Do you that that is | 
Water will put ont fire, but 
what can put out water when it comes in upon 
you a rushing flood, as it came that night upon | 
the town-farm, and all the farms in that local- | 
ity 9 

The power of the spring floods had broken | 
through the dike, and all that part of the town 
was under water. For a time it seemed that the | 
Village itself must be flooded; but God used | 
man’s toil to avert that calamity. For hours 
boats and rafts were abroad on what was the 
meadow, and what now seemed a great lake. 

It was just as the dawn began to break east- | 
ward across the flooded land that two active | 
young figures were rowing a boat out toward the | 
poor-house. Dolly and Corrado were going, 
having been sent by Fred to bring away Lady | 
Wallace. Standing under the yellow lights of | 
the church, where the people had collected,— | 
there was a great excitement,—Fred had charged | 
them,— 

“Go and get the dear old soul and bring her to | 
our house; mind—nowhere else, and you can't be | 
too quick about it; and be sure you get her cat!” 


° 


' 
| 


The cat was observed long before the boys | 
reached the house, crouched on the ridge-pole of | 
a low shed, viewing the deluge with the disap- 
proving eye of a cat-critic, and of an animal 
averse to wet feet. Poor puss! She came near | 
a more thorough wetting, for just as the boys | 
reached the orchard, and began to eruise about | 
among the branches of the apple-trees, Charles 
Frear, whose raft was sailing over the cornfield, 
cried out,— 


'T wish the interview was over, 


r y 9 
THE YOUTE’S 

“Hullo, there! Here’s trouble. The old house 
is floating. Sure as you’re alive it has hoisted 
off’n the underpinning!”’ and that instant it be- 
came evident that the building was floating. | 

Dolly always remembered the next hour as 
one of exciting work. How he and Corrado 
rowed their small craft up to a second-story win- | 
dow; how he went in and found Lady Wallace, | 
dear soul, on her knees before her open Bible; 
how he turned lady’s-maid, and helped her wrap | 


| herself up; and how he and Charley Frear lifted 


her out into the boat; this was a clear memory | 
for all time. | 

Not clearer, however, than the recollection of | 
that old face, white and serene, turned toward | 
the rising sun, the lips moving softly, while they 


elm-islanded waters. Corrado gazed into those 
sweet blue eyes, with a new softness shading the 
flash of his own southern glance. 

“Do you know, Dolly,” he said afterwards, “T 


angels on board.” 
“How do you know but we had?’ spoke Dol-| 
ly, with his Anglo-Saxon directness, 
Fred was waiting on the shore,—that is, on | 





| Pine Hill,—waiting for Lady Wallace and for 


puss, Of course puss had exchanged the ridge- | 
pole for the more commodious boat, And when | 
the two boys had seen the dear old lady snugly | 
bestowed in the carriage, and were bidding her 
good-morning, she leaned forward, and placing 
on each young head a wrinkled hand that trem- 
bled a little, in her sweet, uncertain voice she 
“blest the lads.’? Then Fred drove away, and 
left the boys standing with bare heads there in 
the early April light. 

Lady Wallace had helped them in times past; 
this day they had begun to pay their debt. 


> — 


For the Companion. 
GARNET’S HUMILIATION. 
By Mrs. M. A, Denison. 

“Some callers for Miss Westbury,” said the 
well-trained hotel servant, as he presented cards 
on a silver salver, 

“O, mamma! it’s those fashionable Mays ; just 
the best people in Washington! John, tell them 
I'll be down very soon. What shall I wear, 
mamma? please tell me, quick. If Cousin Stel- 


la Wasn’t so awfully stupid she might have got 


my lavender silk out by this time; or my lovely 
blue one, with the point lace trimmings. Pray, 
tell me, somebody, what I shall wear.” 

“The silver-gray you have on, with a fresh rib- | 
bon, will be prettier than an elaborate dress. I 
shouldn’t think of making an evening toilet if I | 
were you, even for the Mays,”’ said Stella. 

“That’s because you don’t know anything | 
about them,” responded Garnet. “What can 
such fashionable people have in common with | 
you? Probably you'll never speak to them in 
your life,’ and she threw ribbons and necklace, 
watch and chain recklessly on the marble-top ta- 
ble, in her haste; while her mother, who had 
brought a costly, imported dress from the ward- 
robe, proceeded to array her only and beautiful 
child in it. For Garnet was beautiful, and had 
been brought up, as her father often said, ‘‘with- 
out regard to cost.” 

To please her, the old oil-merchant had con- | 








| sented to spend the winter in Washington, at one 


| 
of the first hotels, and to ineur no end of ex- | 
pense, for Garnet was wild to see and mingle | 
with the best society. 

There also he had found his niece, the daugh- 
ter of his dead brother, ill at an ordinary board- 
ing-house, and in the goodness of his heart, had 
insisted upon her leaving an arduous position, 
and spending the winter with his family. 

Feeling the need of rest and relaxation, Stella | 
had accepted the kind offer, much to the spoiled 
Garnet’s chagrin, who saw only in the little 
plain figure, and somewhat old-fashioned gar- 
ments, a dowdy and a foil. 


In fact she was very 
y 


| much ashamed of her cousin, and took no pains | 


to hide her dislike. 

“They are very worthy people, I believe,’’ Stel- 
la answered, with a flush on her cheek. 

“Very worthy! Good patience ! mamma, hear | 
her—the very pink and perfection of Washing- 
ton society! Very worthy people, indeed! Why, | 
there are persons who would give half they are 
worth to be called upon by the Mays. Do you 
really think they are very worthy people, Stella? 
How much they would be obliged if they could 
hear you.” 

Her cousin settled quietly into her corner again 


|} with her book, but the flush on her cheek had 


faded into paleness. 

“Now, mamma, how doT look? O, but how 
awfully long to keep them waiting. They prob- 
ably saw in the papers that T have just come out. 
Tll wear both diamond rings, mamma. Dear me, 
They say that 
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Miss Bella May wears an India shawl of almost 
fabulous value, given to her by some great East- 
ern magnate, and that Miss Anne is to marry an 
earl, an English earl; think of that! If ever we 
go abroad, it will be of such advantage to be ac- 
quainted with her,” 

She swept once or twice back and forth, her 
splendid train spreading in peacock glory over 
the rich hues of the carpet, then taking one last 
look in the cheval mirror, and posing her head 
in its daintiest fashion, she walked out of the 
room like a little princess, conscious of being at 
her best. 

“fsn’t she dressed a little too much for a day 
eall?”? asked Mrs. Westbury, anxiously, as she 
saw the last iris glitter of the rich silk vanish at 
the threshold. 

“T think she is,” said Estelle, quietly. 

“Pm afraid so; but what could Ido? Garnet 
has had her own way so long that I never pre- 
tend to dispute her wishes or her taste,” sighed 
the meek little woman—a sad confession for a 
mother to make, as Estelle thought, with a pity- 
ing look. 

“Pray, are the Mays so very wonderful?” 
asked Mrs. Westbury. 

“T believe they are of very good family, and I 
know they are immensely rich,’’ said Estelle ; 
“but what [have heard them chiefly extolled for 
is their unaffectedness and good sense. Though 
they are really among the leaders of society here, 
they areas quiet and unassuming as—well, as 
true nobility of character always makes one, I 
suppose. Iam glad they have called upon Gar- 
net. It may really be considered quite an hon- 
= 

“They must have seen her, and she is so pret- 
ty!” said the gratified mother. 

“Yes, Garnet is beautiful,’’ replied Estelle; add- 
ing in her heart, “if only the mind corresponded 
to the outer shrine.’’ 

Meanwhile Garnet, gratified and triumphant, 
entered the handsome parlor of the hotel. Here 
and there in groups sat visitors, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the young girl was delighted at the 
sensation caused by her appearance. For one 
little moment Garnet was confused, as going up 
to a small and well-dressed group of people, she 
said, speaking to a lady, “Mrs. May, I presume.” 

“O, no, that is Mrs. May by the window,” re- 
sponded the lady, pointing to another circle with 
her fan. 

“Mercy, mamma,” exclaimed Anne May, as 
the overdressed Garnet came toward them, “we 
have evoked a rainbow!” 

Garnet, a little taken aback at sight of the 
plain toilets of this distinguished party, sailed up 
to them with her grandest manner, and to cover 
her surprise and trepidation, plunged at once 
into conversation. She scarcely waited for ques- 
tions, but with the volubility of a school-girl 
just released from bondage, talked and talked. 

Before long, these strangers, as well as others, 
whose ears were sharpened by hotel experience, 
knew the principal events of her life; what 


i school she had attended ; how she hated Blank, 


her native city ; what sort of a house her father 
had bought and furnished ; that part of her fam- 
ily were travelling on the continent, and had 
sent her costly presents; how mucli she, too, 
wanted to visit foreign countries; and numberless 
little incidents that kept her visitors staring, and 
almost silent. 

At last she paused, and began the contempla- 
tion of her dress. Surely that most exquisite 
point lace must impress them favorably; and 
the diamonds on her fingers and in her ears—not 
many young ladies could afford to wear them ; 
and then the dress itself, how she ached to in- 
form them that it was an importation from Paris, 


jand the work of the great artist, Worth, the 


prince of dressmakers. 

“Mamma,” said Anne May, in a voice striking- 
ly unlike the high-pitched tone of Miss Garnet, 
“would it not be as well to mention the business 
for which we called upon Miss Westbury ?” 

Garnet’s ears tingled so that perhaps a new 
splendor shot from their pendant jewels, for was 
this not a prelude to an invitation to their house, 
to some German, or grand reception, where she 
might see the President, and some of the great 
men of the country. 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. May, in the same low, 
modulated tones. “You see, Miss Westbury, we 
have been searching the city for a missing friend, 
and having heard, accidentally, that you were a 
relation, we called to see if you could give us any 
information concerning Miss Stella Glen.” 

“Stella Glen! My cousin!” exclaimed Garnet, 
the blood receding from her cheeks, while she in- 
wardly wondered at the strange question. Was 
it possible, after all, that this conld have been the 
only object of their visit? Did they not come to 
make her a call of acknowledgment, or of com- 
pliment? Could it be only to inquire after Miss 
Stella, who perhaps they took for a dressmaker? 


And who knew but she might have been one— 
she was such a stickler for the right-of womey 
to help themselves; and at the thought her chec; 
burned. 

She drew back a little, mortified to the heart. 
Had all her fine clothes, her point lace gone for 
nothing? Had she been called down, it seemeq 
to her now, like a servant, to tell whatever she 
knew about her cousin? 

“Miss Glen is here, with us,’”’ said Garnet, 

“What! in this hotel? O, mamma!”’ exclaimeg 
Miss Anne, with sparkling eyes. 

“I will go up, and send her down,” said Gay. 
net, rising. 

“Pray, don’t think us so rude,” said Mrs. May, 
and her hand was on the bell-rope. . 

A card was sent up by the servant, while Gay 
net sat still, in mute surprise, her high spirits 
gone, her vanity laid low. 

Presently, to her horror, Stella appeared in the 
door-way, in the same identical black silk dress 
—rusty at that—which she always wore. But 
now Garnet saw with new eyes—saw a delicacy 
and beauty in her figure, an expression in her 
face, that had been sealed to her hitherto. 

What was her exceeding astonishment to note 
that all the Mays rose, and with outstretched 
hands, welcomed her cousin with the warmest 
demonstrations. Miss Anne kissed her; Mrs, 
May patted her cheek, and called her darling; 
Miss Belle chided her for not coming to see them ; 
all had a kind word, a real welcome, for the girl 
Garnet had considered a little nobody. 

At last the truth came out. Miss Glen was the 
daughter of one who had been a brave soldier 
during the war. Her father had died, nobly giy- 
ing his life up in the heroic effort to save his su. 
perior officer—and that officer was Col. May. 

Miss Glen had then devoted herself to the sick 
and wounded in hospital, and had, singularly 
enough, succeeded by her devotion, in carrying 
through a terrible illness the son of this same 
Col. May, 2 young lieutenant, who had been dan- 
gerously wounded at Gettysburg. 

From that time the Mays adopted her as near. 
ly as possible, until they left for Europe. They 
had been very anxious to take her with them, 
but as the young officer aforesaid had made pro- 
posals of marriage to Miss Glen, and been reject- 
ed, she very wisely declined. 

All this Garnet learned afterward. At the 
time she only felt a burning resentment that this 
quiet, unfashionable cousin had preceded her im 
the good graces of one of the most prominent 
families in town, and it seemed like adding the 
one drop too much when Mrs. May, after almost 
literally imploring a visit from Miss Glen, turned, 
as if she bethought herself, and blandly added, 
“and bring your little cousin with you.” Evi: 
dently they thought her fresh from school. 

“Pll never go—I’ll never go!” she cried, ina 
tempest of passion, when the cousins regained 
their parlor. ‘Why didn’t you tell me you knew 
them?” and she turned upon poor Stella, witha 
perfect torrent of vituperation, blaming her for 
all that she had been obliged to undergo. 

In time, however, she thonght better of it. 
Finding that her quiet little cousin had the entree 
into society, she condescended to treat her upon 
more equal terms; but she never forgot the hu- 
miliation, or the lesson of that day’s defeat. 


+> 
or 


WOLVES IN MINNESOTA. 

A correspondent writing from Cannon Falls, 
gives some interesting facts concerning the 
wolves which yet remain in the thinly-settled 
parts of Minnesota. After speaking of the kill 
ing of poultry, taken from the straw stables 4 
little distance from the house, he says: 

“That night the moon shone brightly, the ait 
was warm and still, and through the open wit- 
dow could be distinctly heard the howling of 
wolves near these same straw stables. 

“In the thicket near they had listened to the 
shrieks of the fowls in the early part of the even- 
ing, and this, no doubt, sharpened their appetites 
for a meal of poultry, and so they came. The 
next morning, at the breakfast table, the boys 
reported that the wolves had been making havoc 
with the chickens in the straw stables. 

“We often listen to their howling in the dis 
tance at dead of night, followed by the answer 
ing bark of the dog in the door-yard. 

“When hogs have been slaughtered during the 
day, the wolves scent the blood from afar, and 
come in a pack, as darkness approaches, making 
nighf hideous by their dismal howling. 

“Such depradations did they make with the 
sheep on the prairies that the farmers of this vr 














cinity were obliged to kill off their flocks, and 
abandon this branch of husbandry. 

“When settlements were first made here the 
wolves disappeared with the red man; bat 3% 
| settlements progressed further west, more a“ 
| sively than here, they returned to their © 
| hauuts, 


| 
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“These wolves are not very much feared by 
man, as they seldom attack him, They are not 
the large, ferocious Timber wolf, neither are they 
the little Prairie, but across between the two 
races. 

“Now and then one of the Timber wolves is 
met, but being alone they are cowardly, and flee 
at the approach of man. 

«4 gentleman walking through a wooded path 
gcross the prairie, early one morning, met one of 
these wolves directly in his path. They stood 


Joking at each other a few moments, when he | 


shouted at the wolf, which turned and ran into 
the thicket. 

“Another gentleman, one day returning home 
attwilight, heard the piteous bleeting of a calf 
ina thick grove near the house. He ran to the 
house, seized his rifle, and proceeded to the spot 
from whence the sound came, and there he found 
awolf tearing the quivering flesh from the thigh 
of the calf. 

“By a well-directed shot he brought the ani- 
mal, bleeding, on the ground, and soon put an 
end to the sufferings of the calf. He obtained 
the skin of the wolf as a trophy of his skill as a 
hunter. 


“They are so very wary that they are seldom | 


shot or snared in any way. If poisoned meat is 
placed in their way they instinctively shun it. 

“\ railroad isin contemplation through this 
region, and then, as the whistle of the locomo- 
tive wakes the echoes of the hills, we trust the 
wolf will follow the track of the Indian, and be 
see nO morc. KENo.” 


~~ 





For the Companion. 
THE LOST TRAIL. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of ‘The Marvellous Country,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Jerry sprang upon one of the horses, and shouting 
tome to take care of the camp, followed the herder. | 

An almost perpendicular wall of rock towered for 
more than a thousand feet above our camp. Lat 
ouce told the boys to climb far enough up the wall 
of rock to ascertain the cause of the alarm. They 
reported that they saw eight or ten Indians riding 
fariously toward the animals which the herders had 
collected, and were driving toward the camp. 

limmediately ordered the wagons to be drawn up 
ina line, parallel with the foot of the bluff. In this 
raya sort of corral was improvised, in which the an- 
imals might be confined. Then mounting a horse, I 
tole out to assist in driving them in. 

When Thad reached the open plain I could dis- 
tinetly see with my glasses the animals headed for 
theeamp. They were fellowed by the herders, and 
hind them were the Apaches. 

During the moment that I surveyed the scene, a 
little puff of white smoke rose on the air, far to the 
rar of the herders. A second after I saw a rider- 
less horse galloping wildly toward the herd, where 
he was soon lost to view. I urged my horse forward. 
Byour combined exertions, the animals were now 
brought into camp and safely corralled. 

These secured, we turned our attention to the In- 





“That ere shot of yourn was a good one,” said Jer- 
ry. “Tit for tat is my rule with them varmints, an’ 
we're even with ’em on this arternoon’s work. I 
reckon we'd better take a shovel along, an’ ride out 
an’ bury that poor feller that’s a lyin’ there.” 

“Certainly, Jerry; but wouldn’t it be better to 
bring the body in, and bury it here?” asked I. 

“We don’t want the men to see it ef we kin help 
/it. Italus makes ’em skeery, for there aint nobody 
_ that wants to be cut and hacked to pieces, ef they | 
be dead; an’ them red-skins have done it to that 
poor Mexican, sartin.” | 

Directing Patsy to bring a shovel, Jerry and I start- | 
ed on our sad errand. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After riding about a mile, we | 


/eame upon the body of the dead man, stretched | 


{upon the green grass, naked, scalped, and terribly 
mutilated. 
For a few moments we sat upon our horses, silent- 


| ly gazing upon the terrible spectacle, too much hor- | 


| rified to speak. The silence was broken by Jerry, 
who exclaimed ,— 

“Ef them ’Paches aint devils then thar aint no use 
| of havin’ any, that’s all I’ve got to say. A picter 
| like that aint a very appetizin’ thing fora traveller 

that’s like to git ketched the same way any day; so I 

reckon we'd better git it under kiver.” 

tilated body in my saddle blanket, we laid it within 
| the narrow walls, and hastily covered it from sight. 

Then, remounting our horses, we silently rode back 
| to camp. 
| We were neither of us in the mood for answering 
' questions; and even when Hal came to me, and 
| putting his hand on my horse's neck, asked “If we 
|found the poor fellow quite dead?” for reply, 1 
| could only look into his bright face, and thank God 
that He had spared him from a fate like that which 
had befallen poor Juan Gonzales. 

Extra precautions were taken to guard against sur- 
prise during the night, although none of us appre- 
hended the immediate return of the Indians. 

We retired carly, and I soon fell asleep, but was 
roused a few hours later, by frantic screams and 
howls from Patsey. He was capering around the 
camp in the most ridiculous manner, while he exe- 
cuted as many singular and grotesque contortions as 
an Apache in his scalp-dance. In an instant the 
whole camp was roused, even the guards rushing in 
from their posts to ascertain the cause of the alarm. 


| 











diaus, They were coming down upon usilike a whirl- 
wind, 


“Don’t a man fire till I give the word,” said Jerry, | 


“and remember not to throw away a bullet.” 
The Indians had paused upon the plain, nearly half 
amile from our camp. Sitting upon their horses; 


they were evidently considering the best plan of at- | 


tk, Suddenly, two of their number turned, and 
tole back toward the spot where we had first seen 
them. 

“What can they be going back for?” asked Hal, 
vho, rifle in hand, was standing by Jerry’s side, evi- 
dently anxious for an opportunity to wipe out old 
scores, 

“What are they going back for?” repeated Jerry. 
“Why, to rob the dead, and scalp him, I reckon,” 
alled he, in a lower tone. “Judge,” continued he, 
tarning toward me, “jest you try a crack at them fel- 
lers, with yer new-fashioned ‘dust-raiser,’ will yer?” 
vointing to my Sharpe’s carbine. 

“Bat, Jerry, I don’t believe that I could reach 
em. It will only be throwing away a cartridge to 
make the attempt,’’ replied I. 

“Well, jest try it,” continued he; “’cause if yer 
could hit one of “em, they'd leave mighty sudd’n, 
ind it might save us consid’able trouble.” 

No you please try?” said Ned. “I wish you 
Would,” 

, Dismounting, and resting the carbine over the 
‘ack of my horse, I took careful, deliberate aim, 
and fired, 

; That the bullet reached them, and they were badly 
frightened, was evident from the suddenness with 
Which they wheeled, and galloped over the plain, in 
‘te direction of the mountains. 


Amement later, J erry grasped my shoulder, and 


outed, “Yer hit one of the varmints, sartin.” 


Bringing iny glass to bear, I saw one of the Indians 
rel in his saddle, then recover himself a little, 
gain waver, and finally fall to the ground, while his 
horse continued on, with the remainder of the par- 


y, who after riding some distance, stopped. 


na little time they were joined by the two who 

“previously left them. Then three of their num- 
rd the spot where their fallen comrade 
nd securing his body, one of them took it before 


®t rode towa 
lay, 
hi 


We finally succeeded in arresting the boy’s mad | 


| career, and as soon as I could make myself heard, I 
‘ asked,— | 
| What's the matter, Patsey?” 
“Mather!” roared Patsey; “it’s shnakes is the 

| mather”—making a desperate dive down into the 

| legs of his pants—“I’m bit to death wid a shnake. 

Don't yez sec I’m a did mon, shure?” 

Now as far as appearances went, Patsey was a long 
way from being 2 dead man, for he was still indulg- 
ing in more lively gyrations than a corpse was ever 
known to execute. Each movement was accompa- 
nied by a yell almost loud cnough to wake the dead. 

A hasty examination revealed the fact that a large 
wood-tick had inserted his head into one of Patsey’s 
legs, and was fast burying itself in the flesh. 

Jerry immediately cut the body of the tick in two, 
and dug the head out with the pointof his knife,a 
proceeding that undoubtedly caused some pain, but 
certainly not enough to warrant the terrible howls 

that saluted our cars during the operation. 
The tick removed, and Patscy convinced that he 
| was still alive, we once more went to our blankets. 
Nothing further occurred to disturb our slumbers 
during the night. 

We made the passage through the pass in safety, 
and, although detained a few hours by the descent 
of a mountain torrent, reached the mouth of Quer- 
cos canon on the evening of the third day, without 
accident. 

At this place we came upon a party of Mexicans 
and Papago Indians, engaged in manufacturing mes- 
cal, the native whiskey of the country. 

This beverage is made from the root of the mag- 
ney, 2 plant common to this region. The roots are 
bulbous, and are gathered in large quantities, and 
thrown into pits containing red-hot stones. 

The pits being filled, they are covered with grass or 
brush, over which blankets are spread. The roots are 
allowed to remain until they become soft, when they 
are taken out, and placed in sacks of raw-hide and 





an intoxicating liquor, very closely resembling Irish 
whiskey in taste, smell, and in its effects on the 
brain. ‘ 





| 


| A grave was soon dug, and wrapping the poor mu- } 


125 





ould Irish whiskey,” although nothing would induce 
him to taste it. 

We reached the crossing of the San Pedro that 
night, and three days later, the old mission of San 
Xavier del Bac, one of the most interesting relics of 
the old Spanish rule to be found in the country. 





It was built in 1678 by the Jesuits, and is one of 
the finest specimens of Saracenic architecture to be 
found on this continent. It is located on the lands 
of the Papago Indians, in whose charge it now is. 

Here we encamped, beneath the shadow of this 
massive pile, surrounded by the thatched huts of 
the Papagos, who cluster around its cruciform walls 
as though confident of its power to protect them, as 


it did their ancestors, from the contaminating influ- 


ences of the outside world, 


These Indians are a simple, honest, industrious 
They 
elaim that their ancestors have occupied the country 
for more than a thousand years, and were far more 


tribe, quite superior to their present situation. 


civilized than are they. 


Many of them are as black as negroes, and nearly 
Still, asa 
race, they—like the old church—are but a wreck of 


all are fine specimens of physical beauty. 


former greatness. 


A ride of eight miles brought us tothe town of | 


Tucson, through which our wagons passed to the 


Pico Chico mountain, five miles beyond, where we 


made our camp. 


A heterogeneous collection of mud walls, delapi- 
bake-ovens, snarling 


dated corals, tumble -down 
dogs, lame mules, dead horses, Mexicans, Indians 
Americans and naked children comprised the towr 


| of Tucson and its shrroundings. 


| Jim stole into the house—which was not many 
|rods away—to get the gun. But another actor 
| reached the field before him. It was Mrs. Hough- 
ton. She happened to be standing at the back door 
when her husband spoke, and his words, as she in- 
distinctly overheard them, were, “The old mare is in 
the corn.” 

Intent on saving the precious harvest which she 
had guarded so long, she rushed tothe field bare- 
headed and bare-armed, with hair flying, to drive 
the “old mare’”’ away. 

A large pile of wood and brush extended from the 
house to the cornfield. Mrs. Houghton, as she ran, 
was on one side of this pile, and her husband on the 
other. Accordingly he could not see her, and knew 
nothing of her movements. Eager and excited, she 
reached the corn, and was plunging through it with 
strained eyes, looking this way and that, when lo! 
directly before her, and almost within arm’s length, 
the big black bear raised himself up on his hind 
legs, and stood ready to embrace her! 

“or 

The exclamation was entirely involuntary. Mor- 
tal woman was never more astonished than Mrs. 
Houghton was at that moment. Wellshe might be 
astonished,—so near being clasped in the arms of 
such an unwelcome stranger. 

Catching her breath she turned and fled much 
faster than she came; and no sooner had she faced 
about than the bear, with a grunt of relief, dropped 
| upon all fours, and scampered off as fast the other 
way. 

By this time Mr. Houghton had got hold of his 
gun. Disliking the bear’s gallant attention to his 
wife, he sent a parting shot after him. But Bruin 
escaped. If he ever told, in bear language, to his 
friends in the woods his own side of the story about 
that almost hug, perhaps he pretended that the 
woman was more scared than he was; but I have 
my doubts about it. 








——_ +o 
For the Companion. 


SCOLLOP SHELLS. 
What Can be Made of Them? 





Amusement and recreation are important. If 
| work can be found for leisure hours that will give 
| pleasure to both the persons engaged in it and to 
their friends, a double end will be gained. <A great 
deal of hurry and bustle and worry usually precedes 
Christmas, when there is neither money cnough nor 
time enough to do all that you wish todo for your 
friends. The best way is to begin early, and take 
pleasure in laying up a treasure of fancy articles to 
be drawn on during the holidays,—dear to friends 


’ 
a 


| doned in 1853, after the survey of the boundary line 


| ling over the route we were following, only the week 


owe as villainous a looking sect of cut-throats as 


crushed, the juice escaping into earthern vessels. Jt 
is afterward fermented in the sun, when it becomes 


; Its pungent, smoky aroma gave Patsey the kcenest 
on the horse, and the whole party galloped off. | pleasure. He pronounced it quite “‘aquil to the bist | in the corn.” 


It was formerly an old Mexican fort, and was aban- 


between Mexico and the United States. 
We were here informed that the Apaches had at- 
tacked and captured a small train that was travel- 


before ; consequently, our chances of getting through 
unmolested were good, a piece of news that we were 
very glad to hear. 

The boys and myself spent several hours in Tuc- 
son, looking about the town, and at its many curios- 
ities. We were especially interested in several half- 
naked, dirty Apaches, which were lounging about, 
with large nuggets of gold tied up in their filthy 
rags. 

Horse-racing, wrestling, gambling, drinking mes- 
eal and shooting people seemed to be the principal 
occupation of its inhabitants, who, as a whole, were 





could be found west of the Rio Grande. 
To be continued. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


ALMOST A HUG. 
By F. B. Gage. 

The following story of the old “‘up-country”’ times, 
was told me by one of the oldest inhabitants of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. About two miles north-east from 
what is now the “village” of St. Johnsbury, a man 
named Houghton purchased a piece of land, and es- 
tablished himself in the wilderness. He made a 
clearing, built him a log house, and settled down to 
pioneer farming. The virgin soil was rich, and his 
crops grew finely, but during the first year he could 
not find time to finish fencing in his fields. Conse- 
quently his promised harvest needed continual 
watching, and Mrs. Houghton—good, careful soul— 
was in daily fear that the horse or cow would de- 
stroy the crops. 

By day these useful animals must be looked after 
to keep them from eating the corn, and by night 
they had to be shut in the log barn to keep the wild 
beasts from eating them. 

Mr. Houghton and his oldest boy Jim being busy 
much of the time on some distant part of the farm, 
clearing land or cutting hay, the duty of guarding 
the fields fell, necessarily, to Mrs. Houghton and 
the younger children. 

As the crops began to ripen, of course the thrifty 
woman’s anxiety ‘increased, and their increased val- 
tie made her more nervously watchful of them. The 
time to harvest was nearly come, when, one day, in 
the dusk of evening, Mr. Houghton went to dig some 
potatoes for breakfast, and heard a suspicious noise 
among the corn. 

Going near to look, he spied a black bear breaking 
off ears of corn and making a supper of them. 
Fearing the bear would escape if he attempted to go 


because the work of your own hands. 


The fancy-work of our grandmothers, and which 
has been almost forgotten, is being revived again,— 
not the grotesque painting of fruit and flowers 
which used to travestie nature on white cotton vel- 
vet,—but patchwork, netting, waxwork, shellwork, 
etc. We have even heard of ladies of Victoria’s 
court trying to revive spinning, by the use of deli- 
cate flosses on ancient flax wheels. 

Iremember long ago how fashionable it was for 
ladies to make card and letter racks with the scal- 
lop shells found in various places on the sea-coast, 
And lately I have seen some very beautiful little ar- 
ticles formed of the same shells, more naturally pre- 
pared and arranged. Those of my readers who go to 
the sea-side in vacation, can gather choice shells 
and begin the preparation for the work. 

First gather the smoothest and the richest colored 
ones you can find, as you walk along the sandy 


\ beach. Wash them, to free them from sand and salt 


water, which dims the color. Mate them exactly in 
size, and as to color, choose them alike or in con- 
trast. 

Then in the upper part of the shell, in the point in 
the hollow between the flanges, make a hole with an 
awl, or the sharp point of scissors, and cither varnish 
the shells, or leave them in their natural color, as 
you please. When glazed with the pure white var- 
nish which comes for pictures, they look more as 
they do in the water than when lying on the beach. 

Now form a flattened ball, very lightly, of nice 
cotton-wool, the shape of the shells, but an inch 
larger, and sprinkle over the outer surface any deli- 
cate perfume, as heliotrope, violet, or crushed flow- 
ers. To prevent this from falling off, baste over it a 
crossway strip of thin muslin. Take, for medium- 
sized shells, an eighth of a yard of pink, blue or 
scarlet silk, gather it like a puff, and fit it round the 
front of the form of cotton. 

Place the shells on either side, sew through the 
holes, thus fastening the form in. A few stitches 
with double thread or silk, as nearly as possible the 
color of the shells, will answer; and with a good 
layer of mucilage, fasten the whole surface of the 
shells to the cushion, and lay it under a heavy book 
tilldry. Care must be taken not to soil the silk, nor 
yet to let the raw edges creep out beyond the shells. 

When dry, take a quarter of a yard, or more, of 
gros grain ribbon the color of the silk, make a hand- 
some bow and long loops. The whole cost of this 
sachet, if you buy all your materials, will be about 
twenty-five cents; and it is one of the prettiest little 
trifles we have seen for a gift in a long time. 

The sachet is not one of our grandmothers’ inven- 
tions, but the old-fashioned shell “card” or “letter” 
rack will show us what their busy fingers formed 
when they were as young and light-hearted, and as 
ready at dainty work as you are now. 

Cut from Bristol board of a greyish or brownish 





to the house himself, he called in a low voice to Jim 
to bring him his gun, adding, “There's an old bear 





tint, a lyre, the side strip being about an inch anda 
quarter wide, and the lyre itself being seven or eight 
j inches long. Select shells a little wider than the 
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board, that they may cover it. Let these be 
similar in color, 

Make two holes on the edges of the shell, 
a little higher up than the one made in those for 
sachets, and sew them on to the board so that 
each successive one will overlap the next, and 
hide the stitches. If the upper scrolls of the 
lyre are narrower than the rest, as they should 
be, graduate your shells till the last are very 
small, 

Fix a narrow strip of board across the upper 
part, as seen in the drawing. Cover this with 
sinall shells, after having first drawn through it 
several gilt or silver wires to represent the 
strings of a musical instrument. Add a pretty 
ribbon, and tie in a bow, to hang it by. Each 
shell will hold a card or letter. 

Our tasteful grandmothers, before fastening 
their shells to the Bristol-board form, used to 
decorate them with narrow strips of gilt paper; 
but that, of course, robbed them of all the sim- 
ple grace that nature gives them. 

After making these attempts successfully, our 
young readers can devise new and beautiful ways 
of using these native shells for themselves. 

Very little workers will be pleased with ar- 
ranging “sea-nymphs”’ like some we saw recent- 
ly; or the larger children can make them for 
gifts to the smaller. 


Prepare the shells as if for a sachet. Then 
take a tiny china doll, small enough to be shut 
up between them, and lay around it the thinnest 
possible coating of pink or white cotton-wool, 
Fasten with mucilage to one of the shells a very 
light bed and pillow of white cotton. Lay the 
doll (or, rather, the little sea-nymph) on this, and 
secure it with a touch of the brush. Close the 
shells up. Run a bright ribbon through the 
holes, pass it over to the front of the shells, and 
tic it with a neat bow. The cost of this, with 
doll and ribbon, will not be more than five or six 
cents, 

There are many other odd things in nature 
which have been used in making pretty little 
trifles. One of the strangest is fish-bones. We 
have, in an English book, an account of a Mrs. 
Dund, who, in days long gone, had an exhibition 
of the most exquisite artificial flowers, made of 
fish-bones, 

Mrs. Dund said to a visitor, ‘No one can im- 
agine the trouble I had in collecting the bones 
for that bunch of lilies of the valley. Each cup 
consists of one of the bones that contains the 
brain of the turbot; and from the difficulty of 
matching sizes, I never should have completed 
my task but for the kindness of the proprietors 
of the ‘London,’ ‘Free Mason’s’ ‘Anchor’ and 
‘Crown’ taverns, who ordered their waiters to 
save all their fish-bones for me.” 














Her exhibition of flowers, insects, etc., was the 
result of thirty years close labor, and on her 
card, embellished with cuts of some of her speci- 
mens, are these words: 

“With bones, scales and eyes, from the prawn to the 


yorpoise, 
Fruit, flies, birds and flowers, O strange metamor- 
hose!” 





Some one in these latter days has caught a lit- 
tle of Mrs. Dund’s inspiration; and at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and other watering-places, delicate 
pearly jewelry is offered for sale made of fish- 
bones. 


While all these little oddities are pleasant to 
try as recreation, we should hardly recommend 
spending thirty years of precious life upon them. 


—_—_——_+or—___ 


DICKENS AS AN EDITOR. 


Many people suppose that Charles Dickens, 
while he founded and nominally edited All the 
Year Round, did not actually give it much per- 
sonal attention and labor. 

This is a mistake. He was really editor, in 
fact as well asin name. During the latter part 
of his life, he devoted more time to it than to 
novel writing, and was constantly at his office, 
reading manuscripts, and seeing to the publica- 
tion of his lively little magazine, except during 
the intervals when he was absent from London, 
giving public readings. 

I had a personal experience of this fact, when 
in London not many years ago. Procuring a let- 
ter of introduction to Dickens, I enclosed it to 
him, with the request that I might be permitted 
to call upon him, in reference to writing for All 
the Year Round, and apologizing dor the liberty 
taken. 

Promptly By return of mail came his ready re- 
sponse. “If it will suit your convenience,’ he 
said, “‘to call upon me at the office of All the 
Year Round, on Tuesday next at one o’clock, I 
shall be very happy to see you then. Let meas- 
sure you that your letter required no apology, 
and that I have received it with interest and 
pleasure.” 

It may be imagined that I awaited with much 
impatience for the appointed time to come. It 
seemed a rare privilege to be favored with a pri- 
vate interview with the great novel writer. 

At one o’clock on Tuesday I found myself 
standing at the door of a rather small, plain, 
musty-looking building, at the corner of Well- 
ington Street, a wide thoroughfare, which just 
below crossed the Strand to Waterloo Bridge, 
and a smaller and more crooked street cutting it 
at right angles. On the door was the sign, All 
the Year Round, and exposed in the dusty win- 
dows were some proof pictures of Cruikshanks’ 
illustrations of Dickens’ novels. 

I entered the office, a little room with a count- 
er, crowded with magazines and papers. A short 
clerk approached, and I timidly inquired if Mr. 
Dickens was in. The clerk asked my name, 
which, being told, seemed satisfactory, and push- 
ing aside a slide in the counter, he bade me en- 
ter. Passing down the office he opened a door, 


betraying a pair of rather dark and narrow | 


stairs beyond. 

“Up one flight,” said the short clerk, “front 
room, door on the left.” 

I hurried up the stairs, and with fast-beating 
heart, knocked, A cheery voice within quickly 
shouted, “Come in.” 

I entered, and an active, sprightly man, dressed 
very fancifully, with a clear, ruddy complexion, 
blue eyes and sandy hair, moustache and beard, 
advanced with extended hand to greet me. It 
was Charles Dickens. 

His cheery, hearty manner at once put me at 
my ease. He took his place behind a desk piled 
up with papers and printed sheets, and waved 
me to a chair, which stood on the other side. 

He had just returned from his second visit to 
America, and was full of the reception he had 
met with, and the pleasure which his trip bad 
given him. 

On turning to the subject for which I had es- 
pecially come, I found that he was quite ready 
and willing to receive contributions from every 
quarter. He told me that if I would send an ar 
ticle, he would read it himself, and would give 
me his decision as to accepting or rejecting it at 
once. He talked much of All the Year Round, 
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his plans in regard to it, and habit of overlook- 
ing all articles that went into it, as well as its 
business details. 

There was every evidence, in the plain but 
cosy little office in which I sat, of the working 
habits and industry of its occupant. On his desk 
were scattered, I should think, a score of letters, 
addressed in his quaint, neat hand-writing, in 
the blue ink he always used, which had clearly 
just been written. There were bundles of man- 
uscripts in the pigeon-holes and on the shelves, 
and here and there a proof-sheet with correc- 
tions. 

Dickens seemed very happy in talking about 
All the Year Round, and spoke of it as if it 
were then his chief work. Yet he did not seem | 
at all like a hard-working man. He was bright | 
and merry, and asked a great many questions | 
about America, a subject to which he again and | 
again returned, in the course of the half-hour | 
that I remained with him. | 

It was certainly an interview to impress itself | 
very vividly upon the memory, and it was very | 
hard to take leave of the great novelist, who po- 
litely ushered me to the door, and there shook | 
hands, and bade me good-bye. 

+e - 
APRIL. 
A shade comes o’er the landscape, 
The limpid lake grows gray, 
That sparkled so like silver 
This changeful April day. 
Among the trees the rain-drops 
With cheerful patter fall, 
But still, though clouds are piling, 
The sun shines over all. 


The April showers will vanish, 
The sunbeams shine again; 
The robins ’mid the budding trees 
Will sing the song of rain. 
So like the April day has life 
Its blending sun and shade,— 
Then when the sky is overcast, 
Why should we be afraid ? 
It is the good All Father 
That makes the shadow fall, 
And gilds the cloud with sunshine, 
And He is over all. 
Mary B. EVERETT. 


a = 
AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


We are all very proud of our schools and libra- 
ries, of the education acquired by Americans, 
and our advanced state of* intelligence when 
compared with other countries. And there is 
some reason for pride in the thought that every 
child, of parents however poor and humble, may 
go to school, and thus be prepared to make more 
of life, and to enjoy it more, than those are able 
to do who grow up in ignorance. 

But it is well for us not to be too boastful. 
The great mass of Americans are intelligent and 
well educated; but in these respects there is a 
great difference in the various sections of the 
country. 

In New England, for instance, the children 
who attend school are about one-fifth of the 
whole population; and this includes a very large 
majority of the young. But in South Carolina, 
the population of which is not far from seven 
| hundred thousand, there are but forty thousand 
| attendants at school. That is, the scholars are 
| about one in every seventeen inhabitants. 
| Of course a large number of the people of 

South Carolina are negroes, who, until within a 
few years, have had no opportunity to be edu- 
‘eated. It is well known that, when slavery ex- 
isted, the masters were unwilling that the slaves 
slaves should be taught to read. 

| According to the facts given in the census, the 
States where the widest intelligence exists are 
the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The States where there 
is least general intelligence are Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. 

There are ninety-seven thousand people in 





must be said, however, that a large number of 
\these ignorant persons are the emigrants who 
have come hither and settled in or near the cities. 
| Probably there are not more than twenty thou- 
sand natives of Massachusetts, in a total popula- | 
tion of a million and a half, who cannot read and | 
| write. 

| This shows that there are too many parents 
|}who neglect to send their children to school, 
| when they might do so as well as not; for the 
schools are free, and there are schools within 
reach of almost, if not quite, every house in the 
State. 

| But the number of the ignorant in Massachnu- 
setts seems small indeed when compared with 
those in some of the other States. In Virginia, 
which has a population of about a million and a 
| quarter, no less than four hundred thousand,— 
nearly a fifth of the whole—cannot read and 
write. Of the people of Alabama, one-third are 
equally ignorant; in Tennessee and Louisiana 
the proportion is about the same as it is in Ala- 
bama. 

| New York is a good example of the relative in- 
telligence of native and foreign born inhabitants. 





That State has a population of four and a half 
millions. Of these, two hundred and forty thou. 
sand are’ illiterate. But the foreign population 
of the State, the most ignorant part, is one 
million, one hundred thousand. It may, there 
fore, be fairly inferred that, of the natives, there 
are not more than from thirty to forty thou. 
sand, or one in every hundred, who cannot read 
and write. 

In Massachusetts there are about six thousand 
schools, with seventy-five hundred teachers, and 


' two hundred and seventy thousand pupils. Ip 


Virginia, with almost the same population, there 
are but two thousand schools, with sixty thou- 
sand pupils. Nearly five million dollars are 
spent on schools in Massachusetts; but a little 
over a million are spent for this purpose in 
Virginia. 

In the whole country there are no less than one 
hundred and forty thousand schools, and the 
total number of pupils attending them is about 
seven and a half millions, or about one-fifth of 
the whole population. 


ee 


LONDON USUREBRS. 


A remarkable trial has just come to an end in one 
of the English courts. It wasa suit of libel, brought 
by two noted money lenders against a London paper, 
which they charged with having falsely accused 
them of being ‘disreputable usurers.” 

In the course of the trial one of these men was 
put into the witness-box; and before he got out of 
it again he had shed a great deal of light upon the 
crooked ways of the London money-lenders, as well 
as upon the extravagancies and vices, and conse- 
quent miseries, of too many young Englishmen of 
the present day. 

Nothing could more startlingly exhibit the certain 
results of dissipation than the story confessed by 
this man. He showed, in very vivid colors, how 
surely the coils of extortioners are wound around 
the victims who fall in their way, and how the road 
of gambling, betting, and “fast living” leads to the 
tortures which the usurer has in readiness for the 
evil-doer. 

The money-lender was forced to tell how, often, 
young men of twenty, and even of a less age, at- 
tending school at Eton or Westminster, resorted to 
him for money, for loaning which he charged them 
seventy or eighty per cent. These youths would 
pledge their watches or other valuables for the pay- 
ment of the principal and the enormous interest, 
and would sometimes speculate on the death of their 
fathers, by promising to pay a large sum when they 
“came into their property.” 

It was clearly shown that the money thus lent al- 
ways went for evil purposes; that the honest ex- 
penses of these young men were paid readily enough 
by their families, and that it was only expenses 
which they wished to conceal, for which they were 
forced to resort to the usurer’s den. 

Finally they would become so deeply involved 
that their lives were made most wretched and un- 
happy. The usurer, after exhausting their every 
means of getting money, would throw them into jail, 
or appeal to their parents. Perhaps this would come 
too late for reformation, and the evil-doing youth, 
now familiar with the tricks of dishonesty, and the 
crooked, descending paths of vice, would fall yet 
lower, and become a vagrant and a thief. 

The trial ended as all lovers of justice should wish. 
The courageous paper which had exposed the wick- 
ed trading of the usurers upon the vicious necessi- 
ties of school-boys, was acquitted of the charge of 
libel. The judge did not stop with this, but praised 
the paper for its efforts, and gave a sharp reproof to 
the usurers. 

The result has been to call public attention to the 
swindling operations of the usurers, and no doubt 
laws will soon be passed in England, with the end of 
suppressing the extortion, and severely punishing 
the men who prwctice it. 

It is very seldom that they ever accomplish any 
good object, while on the other hand they are active 
agents and nourishers of corruption, and bring many 
hopeful youths to an early and inevitable ruin. 


— 


BAD BOOKS. 


It is not very long since a noted bandit was hanged 
by a mob in a far Western territory. While under 
the gallows he acknowledged that his crimes were 
inspired by the early reading of the lives of Dick 
Turpin, Jack Sheppard, Muzzell, the Land Pirate, 
and other noted criminals. 

This young man, whose reading made him a vile 
person, came from a refined family, and had gradu- 
ated from a leading New England college. The bad 
books he read so fascinated him that, as a bird, 
charmed by a serpent, flutters into its open mouth, 
he was impelled to imitate the lawless deeds of his 
favorite heroes. 

It is a short, sad story. One day an ingenious, 
sensitive youth secretly revels in the deeds of the 
“Land Pirate,” and then—a brief life of crime in- 
tervenes—on another day his lifeless body swings 
from the limb of a tree. 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he als 
reap.” 

A father suddenly entering the room of his $0 
saw him hastily conceal a book. 

“What is that book you are hiding?” he asked. — 

The boy, with a blushing face, handed it to his 
father. It was a vile book. 
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«yy son, come into the library after the family 
ae retired for the night, and we will talk about 
this book.” ; 

That night father and son talked as friend speak- 


eth to friend. The character of the book was ex- | 


posed, the effect of its reading upon the imagination 

was pointed out, and the result in life produced by 

an evil imagination was portrayed. The boy left the 

library with a vow never to read a bad book. He 

never did. He isan honored and useful man, 
—__—___-+o-- ——_ 

A NOBLE TRAVELLER, 

Sebastian Bach, a famous composer of music, said 
that the ambition which prompted him to compose, 
was a desire for the glory of God. A similar motive 
urged Dr. Livingstone in his long and toilsome jour- 
neys in Africa, keeping his enthusiasm unabated 
till lifeended. He longed to make Africa a Chris- 
tian continent, to interest European nations and the 
United States in civilizing it; and to put an end to 
the slave-trade, which has long been the curse of 
Africa. 

To this noble object his life was devoted, and the 
records of his last journey, published by the Harp- 
ers, show how the ruling passion was strong even in 
death. On the morning of starting, he wrote in his 
diary, “I trust that the Most High may prosper me 
inthis work, granting me influence in the eyes of 
the heathen, and helping me to make my intercourse 
peneficial to them.” It is touching to read of the 
warm love of his black servants, and of their in- 
tense sorrow when, coming to call him one morning, 
they found him dead. Weak and wasted as he was, 
he died on his knees in prayer, and was found by 
them in this posture, bending over his bed. The 
journey began and ended with prayer. 


+> 
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A GREAT LETTER WRITER. 

An old proverb says very wisely, “The shoemaker 
should stick to his last.” It is seldom wise fora 
man to change a business he knows for another that 
isnewtohim. A good mechanic may make a poor 
merchant. An excellent teacher may be spoiled in 
setting up as an editor. A king may make asad 
failure in trying to lead an army, or to write 
books 

Every reader of 
amused with his picture of Philip II., of Spain. 
Philip was monarch of the largest and most power- 
ful kingdom in Europe. It was atime when the 
highest statesmanship was required, for the Nether- 
lands were in revolt, and war was waged with Eng- 
lind and with France. But Philip had few con- 
sultations with his wise statesmen or sagacious Gen- 
enls, He did not visit the different States of his 
kingdom, to learn their real condition. He “shut 
himself in his palace, and busied himself with letter- 
writing. Horace Walpole and Madame Sevigne, the 
most famous of letter-writers, were outdone by the 
Spanish king. His pen was in continual motion, 
but his kingdom decayed, and Spain ceased to be the 
first nation in Europe. 





WELLINGTON AS A YOUNG MAN, 

Great men do not always give promise of superior 
powers inearly life. Some develop slowly, and have 
no idea themselves of the force latent in them till 
circumstances compel its exercise. Patrick Henry 
would have been unknown, probably, beyond his 
own neighborhood, if the revolt of the Colonies 
against the English Crown had not called out the 
power that lay dormant in him. 

The Duke of Wellington, next to Marlborough, 
the greatest of British Generals, gave little promise 
in youth of attaining distinction. He was apparent- 
ly frivolous, without any serious thoughts or gener- 
ows aims. Thomas Moore, in his journal, says that 
évenon important committees he amused himself 
with playing with toys, taking no part in the delib- 
trations, Mr. Luttrell, who was intimate with him 
nearly life, says that when he used to speculate on 
the fature fortunes of his associates, he said to him- 
elf, looking at young Wellesley’s vacant face, 


“Well, let who will get on in this world, you certain- 
ly will not.”” 


SPRING CARRIAGES. 
Not carriages for spring use, nor such as rest upon 
‘prings, but carriages moved by springs, it is pro- 
posed to introduce in England. Our readers know 


re watch is made to do its work, quietly and reg- 
ularly, 








have, doubtless, seen toys moved by the same power. 
The idea of applying the spring power to carriages 
Snot anew one, but the obstacle in the way of its 
Mactical working has been the difficulty of making 
springs sufficiently strong to stand the great tension 
“hich would be put upon them. 

coc eoglish propose to move street carriages by 


i It is said that all practical difficulties 
‘ave been removed, 















under the y : The carriages, of course, labor 
that is i very slightest possible amount of friction, 
as light say, must go on rails. Also they should be 
mh e Possible, and cars of two tons are spoken 
rere the inventors claim a power to move a car of 
Seeas ns, requiring a force of seven hundred and 
8 +A ates on the periphery of the spring barrel. 
pounds haprings having a force of nine hundred 
Tound ave been made. The springs are to be 
up at intervals by stationary engines. 


+o 
WOMAN AS A SHIELD. 
Some twenty years ago, when the Mormons, of 
the a very troublesome, troops were sent across 
time i ns hes reduce them to obedience. At one 
itlooked as if there would be war, and it was 
— that Brigham Young threatened to put the 
2 women in the front rank, and see if the 




















































Mr. Motley’s histories has been | 


bya spring which is wound up; and they | 





troops would dare to fire upon them. A gentleman 
in Brooklyn seems to have had a similar confidence 
| in the respect of manly nature in general for wom- 
}en. 
| 


“Wake up, judge, wake up; there's a burglar in 
| the house,” said Mrs. Portly, in Brooklyn, to her 
husband, the other night. The judge rolled out of 
bed, grasped his revolver, and opened the door to 
sally forth for the robber. Then, turning to his wife, 
he said, ‘Come, Sarah, lead the way. 
mean man that will hurt a woman.”’ 


———— ees 
ALFONSO AND THE YANKEE BOYS. 
King Alfonso, of Spain, while a poor school-boy 

prince, seems to have been rather more “‘stuck-up”’ 
than the present young Napoleon at Woolwich—cer- 
tainly more so than his Yankee classmates thought 
proper. A writer in Appleton’s Journal gives this 
curious reminiscence of him during his student 
days. 


The young King is not a bad-looking fellow, but 
he looks too much like his precious mother to give 
one much confidence in the strict rectitude of his 
conduct. I wonder if, in his diplomatic transactions 
with the United States, he will recall a rencounter 
with sundry juvenile citizens of that country, which 
marked the commencement of his career as a royal 
exile. Shortly after his lady mother was sent flying 
she bronght her sweet self and atl the royal train to 

neva. She placed the present King ata certain 
well-known boarding-school in that city. This 
school was largely patronized by Americans, and on 
the day of Don Alfonso’s arrival sundry sturdy 
young republicans, seeing a sullen boy, lonely and 
disconsolate, were minded to be kind to him. So 
one of them stepped up to the moping boy, gave him 
a friendly slap on the shoulder, and cried,— 

“Hilloa, Spain, come and play with us!” 

Whereupon the young gentleman drew himself up, 
and informed his schoolmates that he was a prince, 
that he was not to be called “Spain,” but “Your 
Royal Highness,” and that he was not to be touched 
by plebian hands, and that he never associated with 

— who were not of royal, or at least noble 

ood. 

“We'll prince you,” quoth the boys. So they 
treated the exiled heir to a good thrashing, by way 
of teaching him good manners, and his mother forth- 
with took | Pa away from school. 





ill cntaee 
PRACTICAL JOKES, 

There is no true humor nor wit in the so-called prac- 
tical jokes. Any idiot who is indifferent to the feel- 
ings of others can play them. They are not only evi- 
dence of thoughtlessness in the perpetrators, but 
| with rare exceptions, of inhumanity. In many cases 
they have caused death, in others insanity. Cowper 
said that he would not enter upon his list of friends 


“the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


He is a dangerous friend who is addicted to playing 
practical jokes. Read the following terrible inci- 
dent: 


A case just reported from Kentucky is not the first 
in which loss of reason has been caused by the fool- 
ish freaks of would-be jokers. In this case a young 
girl who had been attending revival meetings re- 
turned to her home in a highly-agitated state of 
mind, which faet suggested to some of her heedless 
friends.an opportunity for fun. Accordingly one of 
them, Greased in flowing white robes, with spreading 
muslin wings fastened to her shoulders, and her face 
whitened, stole softly into the girl’s room in the 
night. The girl awoke to find what she did not 
doubt was an angel, standing by the side of the bed. 
She screamed in terror, and the other girls ran into 
the room, expecting to end the exploit with laughter, 
but she had been frightened literally “out of her 
senses,’”’ and had to be taken to an insane asylum. 





———_+or 
ARMY GRASS. 


Fables, like the hyacinth growing from the Greek 
boy’s blood, and the mandrake springing up where 
Polydore was buried, would seem traceable to some 
wonder of fact, if the following statements may be 
relied upon: 


After General Sherman made his march to the 
sea, all in the wide track of waste and desolation 
that he made with the tramp of his footmen and the 
iron feet of his cavalry, there sprung up anew and 
unknown grass from the soil, which the farmers 
called “Sherman clover.’’ It would grow up in the 
most unexpected places, and it is said would root 
out Bermuda grass; and as a strange similarity, we 
now hear that afterthe Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
71, in many districts of France a new vegetation 
sprung by evidently the result of the invasion. 

It was believed that this vegetation would become 
acclimatized, but very few of the species introduced 
in this way appear likely to continue to flourish. In 
the Departments of Loir and Loir-et-Cher, of one 
hundred and sixty-three German species, at least 
one-half have already disappeared; and the surviv- 
ing species diminish in vigor each year. Scarcely 
five or six species appear to manifest any tendency 
| to become acclimatized. Can any of our naturalists 
account for it?—Savannah Advertiser. 


A DOUBTFUL WELCOME, 


Unexpected visitors sometimes get the greeting 
that was not meant for them. In such cases nobody 
is to blame, but the awkwardness of it is ludicrous— 
and perhaps made more so by the attempt to explain. 
A Saratoga paper tells the following: 


A young lady was closing the window blinds at the 
twilight hour, and seeing her little black dog sitting 
out on the stoop, wagging his tail and wistfully look- 
ing up at her, her heart was moved with an impulse 
of affection toward her pet canine, shivering in the 
cold and wagging out his mute appeal. So she hast- 
ened to the door, and, throwing it open, gave vent 
to the loving expression, “Come in here, you black 
rascal!’ 

So far as the dog was concerned, he seemed to un- 
derstand the terms of endearment addressed him, 
but when the young lady’s pastor, dressed all in 
black from top to toe, stepped forward from the 
shady side of the doorway, he wore a curious expres- 
sion on his countenance. The young lady looked at 
the reverend gentleman and blushed. The dog 
wagged his tail as if willing to divide the honors. 
We don’t know exactly how it came out. But re- 
port has it that the good man regarded doubtfully 
the ebony beast, glanced at his own broadcloth, con- 
cluded it was all right, and accepted the embarrassed 








It’s a mighty | 





| young lady’s declaration that “I—I—meant the other 


—the other—come in and see ma! 





AN ANTI-CLIMAX, 


Climax in rhetoric, as our readers doubtless know, 
is a figure of speech in which the sentence rises, 
step by step, in force and dignity. An anti-climax; 
well--if they will read the following modern ren- 
dering of an old story, they will know what it is: 


It is told that in a Southern city a careless man 
went to the cellar, and stuck a candle in what he 
thought was a keg of black sand. He sat near it, 
drinking wine until the candle burned low. Nearer 
and nearer it got to the black sand; nearer, nearer, 
until the blaze reached the black sand—and as it was 
sand—nothing happened. 


ee 
A WINGED STRANGER. 


The Concord Monitor says that on Thursday after 
noon, January 14th, the family of Asa McFarland 
Esq., while engaged upon needlework in a front 
room, were surprised, as well they might be, by a 
butterfly flitting about the apartment. It was of a 
pale yellow, each wing about the size, though not 
the shape, of a nickel cent. The belief is that the 
insect_was hatched in the room. 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 


subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... R6U5 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost...... #550 
Peo, EE ere See > 
1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost.8@375 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ 83 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
2, ee RS: 50 


3 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
SS BBBR ape eGR REN 25 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each....8100 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
a er 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
eo are 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Ca 
Keepers, cost of each........ 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting 


$60 
$50 








eepers, cost of each...... - 835 
12 Silver Watches, Hunt 
keepers, cost ot each........ B25 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting C 
keepers, COst Of CACH.........cccecccvcccseoece 20 


ch 
35 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each......... seee 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are trom the manufactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-kKeepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 








‘=. @& ZRItZA DZ 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 





This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, etc. Price $1. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) | 
© Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 
Sheet of Impres- | 
Also full direc- } 


5 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. | 





PERRY MASON & Co., 


{Youtns Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place. 





DRIVING HORSE WANTED. 
Wanted, a first-class, gentleman’s driving horse. He 
must be a Northern horse, from one of the New England 
States. For qualities, he must be sound and kind, with- 
out tricks and afraid of nothing. He must have endur- 
ance, and road twelve miles an hour without urging. 
Height not !ess than 1544 hands. Any person having such 
a horse, and wishing to sell him, can address E. P. Wis 
wali, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass, Describe 
horse fully, and state lowest cash price. 


Three Points for Consideration. 


—o—- 


During the past five years the VEGETINE has been 
steadily working itself into public favor, and those who 
were at first most incredulous in regard to its merit, are 
now its most ardent friends and supporters. 
There are three essential causes for those having such a 
horror of patent medicines, changing their opinion and 
lending their influence toward the advancement of VEG- 
STINE. 1, It is an honestly-prepared medicine from 
barks, roots and herbs. 2, It honestly accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it, without leaving any bad effects in 
the system. 3, It presents honest vouchers in testimonials 
from honest, well-known citizens, whose signatures are a 
sufficient guarantee of their earnestness in the matter, 
| ‘faking into consideration the vast quantity of medicine 
| brought conspicuously before the public through the flam- 
| ing advertisements in the newspaper columns, with no 
proof of merit or genuine vouchers of what it has done 
we should be pardoned for manifesting a small degree of 
pride in presenting the following testimonial from REV. 
A s. DICKERSON, D. D., the popular and ever-genial 
pastor of the South Baptist church, Boston: 


—_——— 


The Tired Body Sues for Sleep. 


Boston, Marcu 16, 1874. 
H. R. Stevens, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—Itis as much from a sense of duty as of 
gratitude that I write to say that your VEGETIN E—even 
if itisa patent medicine—has been of great help to me 
when nothing else seemed to avail which I could safely 
use. Either excessive mental work or unusual care brings 
upon me a nervous exhaustion that desperately needs 
sleep, but as desperately defies it., Night after night the 
poor, tired body sues for sleep until the day-dawn is wel- 
comed back, and we begin our work tired out with an al- 
most fruitless chase after rest. Now I have found that a 
little VEGETINE, taken just before 1 retire, gives me 
sweet and immediate sleep, and without any of the evil 
effects of the usual narcotics, I think two things would 
tend to make brain-workers sleep. 1, A little less work; 
2, a little more VEGETINE, This prescription has helped 
me. 
Now I have a particular horror of ‘patent medicine,” 
but I have a greater horror of being afraid to tell the 
straight-out truth. The VEGETINE has helped me, and 


h 
I own it up. Yours, &c., J.S. DICKERSON, 








—_—— 


Valuable Evidence. 


The following unsolicited testimonial from REV. 0. T 
WALKER, D formerly pastor of Bowdoin Square 
church, and at present settled in Providence, R. I., must 
be esteemed as reliable evidence. 

No one should fail to observe that this testimonial 
result of two years’ experience with the use of tGE 
TINE in Rev. Mr. Walker’s family, who now pronounces 
it invaluable: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., 164 Transit Street, 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 

I feel bound to expr 
I place upon your VI 
for the last two years, In nervous debility it is invalu- 
able, and [recommend it to all who may need an invigo- 
rating, renovating tonic. oO. T. WALKER, 

Formerly pastor of Bowdoin Square church, Boston, 


is the 
iE- 














s with my signature the high value 
TINE. My family have used it 








Risingeun 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 





OW SHALL I WOO THEE? Or, THE 

HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 
collection of love letters. Tenderly delicate, sweetly pa- 
thetic and amusingly quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers, 
Price, 30 cents. 

b) chiana.—An unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
Serious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It embraces French, 
Dutch, Irish, Yankee and Ethiopian Stories and Speeches. 

vol., neat paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 

e Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, &c., &c. Price, 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of = by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No, 1 Chambers Street, New York. 15—tf 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 

?urposes. 
12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED Cat- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO.,, 


Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, $5. 2—ly_ 
Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 47—26 


Gt 

5 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

Bristol] Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass, 3 











Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 





vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 











led lim into the sea where the walter was many 
fathoms deep. 

At first he was quite reluctant to follow me; 
but he soon gained confidence on finding there 
was no danger of sinking, and he enjoyed the 
novel bath as much as if he had been an expert 
swimmer. Should the bather allow the water to 
get into his eyes or mouth, he would suffer con- 
siderable abatement in his enjoyment, on ac- 
count of its extremely salt, bitter and irritating 


| nature. 





For the Companion. 


FROM A SCHOOLROOM. 


When on boughs I see the dark buds growing clearer, 
Sure at last that gruff old winter's put to flight, 
When I find myself by noon a happy hearer 
Of the early bluebird’s carol sweet and slight, 
O, what joy to think that summer-time is nearer, 
To dream of dearer days that speed in sight! 





Then the world, so bleak because of wintry plunder, 
Seems as one who gently smiles amid sad pain; | 
And the crocus comes, with bright face full of wonder, | 
And the tulip with its eup of splendid stain; | 
And the lowly, lovely violets ri-e to sunder | 
| 
j 
| 
| 


The leaves whereunder they are softly lain. 
Then the meadow-grasses, and the reeds, and sedges, 
All daily lengthen into glossier sheen; 
And blue as heaven, in marshes and by hedges, 
The knots of nodding flag-flowers may be seen; 
And mistlike mosses cover rocky ledges, 
Or turn the edges of old tree roots green. 
And then it is that loving wrens are mated, 
And brook, and breeze, and bee are never still; 
And then that some poor girls are sadly fated 
Yet to go toiling hard up Learning’s Hill; 
For then, though one be wise or stupid-pated, 
30o0ks hold the student all against the will! 
And 0, while all the blithe birds seem bescechers 
Nhat children shall go out and join their play, 
We often feel like poor, imprisoned creatures, | 
Go to our lessons half the merry day; | 
Our duty do with gloom upon our features, 
And fancy roving miles and miles away ! 
EDGAR Fawcett. 
7 sgiigersnsens 


ONE VERSE---ONLY. 

Under this title we published a short article | 
some wecks ago, showing how a single thought | 
which a good man expressed in verse, proved | 
the means of turning several persons to a reli- 
gious life, and of comforting them in life’s last 
hours. 

A dear little boy, named Charlie Robinson, re- 
cently died in Charlestown, Mass., who read this 
stanza in the Companion in his last siekness, 
and gained from it a very beautiful and com- 
forting experience. <A friend thus relates the 
incident, which is not only in itself affecting and 
interesting, but which shows the priceless value 
of Christian faith in childhood: 

During his illness, the Youth’s Companion 
of March 4th came, and his mother read to him 
the article entitled “One Verse—Only,” having 
reference to the verse composed by Dr. Valpy, 
which has proved a blessing to so many souls: 


“In peace let me resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see; 

My sins deserve eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.” 

These lines made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and very many times during his illness he 
repeated them. He would also often ask his 
mother to repeat them, as though fearful that 
she might forget them. 

Two evenings previous to his death, as his 
mother was arranging him for the night, she 
asked him if he had prayed. “No, mamma,” he 
answered. “Why not, Charlie,” she said, and 
he answered, “There’s no need of my saying 
them any more, mamma; I’ve told Jesus all 
about it. I’ve put my trust in Him.” 

About five minutes before his death he looked 
up to his mother, and said, “Mamma, do you 
think I am better?’ She said, “No, Charlie, I 
think you will soon be with Jesus.” “Then say 
my little verse, mamma,” he said. While he 
listened with the closest attention she repeated 
the first three lines: 

“In peace let mo resign my breath, 
And thy salvation see; 
My sins deserve eternal death,” 
and then asked him to say the last line. He 
made the attempt, but could not he was so weak, 
and then indicated by a sign that he wanted her 
to finish it, which she did; and in a few moments 
after she had repeated those words, 
“But Jesus died for me,” 
his soul took its flight, to see and be with Jesus, 
who died for him. 
——— 
A DEAD SEA BATH. P 
A recent traveller, Mr. C. A, Kinsbury, writes | 





as follows of a bath in the Dead Sea: | 


Reaching at length this most remarkable of all | 
the seas and lakes on our globe, we prepared to | 
take a bath,~and such a bath I can hardly ex-! 
ect ever to take again. [had previously bathed | 
In numerous seas, lakes and rivers, but never did | 
Tenjoy such a bath as this. The specific gravity | 
of the water is such, from its holding in solution | 
80 large a proportion of salts (twenty-six and a} 
half per cent.), that one floats upon its surface | 
like a cork. 

At the time there was only a gentle ripple upon | 
the sea, and being a good swimmer, [ at once | 
struck ont into deep water. I soon found that I 
could not only swim and float with wonderful | 
ease, but that I could actually walk in the water, | 
finking only to the armpits. Discovering this | 

, act, [ mado for the shore, and taking Dr. C., one | 
of our party who could not swim, by the hand, 


No fish can live in this sea; but various kinds 
of ducks abound at certain seasons of the year. 

The water was as clear as ordinary sea water, 
its temperature was agreeable, and it had an oily 
feeling, and altogether its action on the surface 
of the body was such as to develop those pleas- 
urable sensations pertaining tothe sense of touch, 
accompanied by the most delightful exhilaration. 
Of all the baths in the world, give me a bath in 
the Dead Sea, 

a 
A YORKSHIRE ODDITY. 

The County of Yorkshire in England is noted 
for the shrewdness, independence, and sometimes 
eccentricity of its people. Rev. S. Baring Gould 
has collected accounts of some of its remarkable 


: oe 
persons and events, and has had no difficulty in 


thus making a large and interesting book. One 
of the most amusing parts of the two volumes is 
the account of Jemmy Hirst, a native of Raw- 


| cliffe, who used to wear a broad-brimmed hat of 
jlambskin, fully nine feet in circumference, a 
| waistcoat and breeches of many colors, and yel- 


low boots. Instead of pictures, he would hang 


the walls of his room with bits of old iron, and 
coils of rope; in one place an old frying-pan, in 
another a rusty sword, a piece of a chair, ora 
jug. The account of this man having reached 
the ears of George IIL, the king desired to have 
an interview with him. The following is the re- 
port of the conversation which passed: 

His Majesty asked Jemmy how he liked Lon- 
don. 

“I like it well enow,” answered the oddity; 
“but I hadn’t any idea afore yesterday and to- 
day there were so many fools in it.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, “you pay us a very 
poor compliment, Mr. Hirst. I did not know 
that we were so badly off for wisdom in London. 
ee that is an article in such demand in 
Yorkshire that there is none to spare for 
cockneys?” 

“Why, Pll tell thee how it were,” said Jemmy. 
“When I come into t’? town yesterday, and to thy 
house to-day, the streets were full of crowds of 
folks gathered as thick as owt to see me, just a 
cause I happ’d to be dressed different frac other 
folk; and as I were waiting out yonder i’ t’ fore- 
chamber, there were one o’ thy servants burst out 
laughing at me; but I reckon [ spoiled his ruffled 
shirt for him and punished his impudence.” 

“One o’ thy servants,’ it turned out, was a 
noble duke in attendance on the king, whose loss 
of gravity Hirst had insisted on treating as a fit 
of convulsions, by dashing water in his face, 
pinching his nose, and many other pretended 
measures to bring him round again. 

a 


AN ESCAPED LIONESS. 


On Wednesday last a lioness belonging to the 
Cincinnati Zoological Garden escaped from her 
cage by breaking the bars, and immediately 
sprang upon the back of a donkey who was plac- 
idly munching his dinner near by. 

No sooner did the victim of this fierce assault 
feel the claws and teeth of the savage animal 
than he began battle in self-defence, kicking and 
biting so vigorously as to drive the lioness off, 
when both made for the door. Outside the con- 
flict was again renewed, but as the lioness made 
a spring for her plucky enemy she received a kick 
on the skull which rolled her down over an em- 
bankment. Returning to the attack, she was 
again and again beaten off, and finally gave up 
the contest, her long-eared antagonist remaining 
master of the field, though badly hurt. The Ga- 
zette says: 

Recognizing the necessity of having so savage 
a beast either captured or killed before night set 
in, John Kearney, the superintendent of the gar- 
den, sent over to Clifton for Patrick MecAvoy—a 
member of the Cincinnati Shooting and Fishing 
Club, who has the reputation of being 2 capital 
marksman, to kill the lioness. Mr. McAvoy, al- 
though not a lion hunter, has had great experi- 
ence among the grizzlies and panthers of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is a man to whom fear of 
wild beasts is unknown, complied, and went to 
the gardens. 

Perched on top of the embankment and watch- 
ing for a favorable moment to spring was the en- 
raged beast. With both barrels of his gun load- 
ed with no heavier metal than ordinary No. 6 
bird shot, Mr. MeAvoy advanced. Ten feet in 


{the rear of McAvoy was John Nordheim, the 


night watchman, also with a double-barrel shot 
gun; and ten feet in the rear of Nordheim was 
Mr. Haupt, armed witha revolver. To the right 
of this line was Mr. Kearney, the superintendent, 
also with a double-barrelled gun, 

The line advanced until within fifty feet of the 
lioness, when she suddenly crouched and gave 
one spring which took her fully thirty feet down 
the embankment towards Mr. McAvoy. He was 
ready to fire, but the lioness, as soon as she 


' struck, seemed to rebound like an India rubber 


ball directly for Mr. McAvoy’s head. While she 
was in the air her mouth was opened to the ex- 
treme of distension, her ears were laid back level 
with her head, her huge paws were spread to the 
utmost limit, and her terrible claws, each like 
the beak of an eagle, were curled downward 
ready to strike into the flesh of her victim. Mr. 
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| Avoy, this time with a sure aim, not more than 
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prostrate body and struck Mr. Nordheim, knock- 
ing him down and fastening her merciless teeth 
in his thigh. 

In an instant Mr. McAvoy was on his feet, and 
his trusty gun to his shoulder. Unfortunately 
the prostrate Nordheim was between him and 
the lioness, and he was obliged to change his 
position before he could shoot without danger to 
Nordheim. Stepping to the other side, he deliv- 
ered one charge, which struck the lioness about 
the middle of the back, but not disabling her. | 

After one or two more vicious bites the lioness | 
left the prostrate form of Nordheim, and with a | 
terrible roar, sprang upon Mr. Haupt, and 
crushed him together as though he had been 
paper, and it was thought that every bone in his | 
body was broken. The unfortunate man would 
undoubtedly have been killed had not Mr. Me- 


four feet from the ferocious beast, sent a load of 
bird shot through its heart. 
——+o 
SOLOMON RAY. 
A hard, close man was Solomon Ray, 
Nothing of value he gave away; 
He hoarded and saved; 
And pinched and shaved; 
And the more he had the more he craved. 
The hard-earned dollars he toiled to gain 
Brought him little but care and pain; 
For little he spent, 
And all he lent 
He made it bring him twenty per cent. 
Such was the life of Solomon Ray. 
The years went by, and his hair grew gray. 
His cheeks grew thin, 
And his soul within 
Grew hard as the dollars he worked to win. 
But he died, one day, as all men must, 
For life is fleeting, and man but dust. 
The heirs were gay 
That laid him away, 
And that was the end of Solomon Ray. 
They quarrelled now, who had little cared 
For Solomon Ray while his life was spared. 
His lands were sold, 
And his hard-earned gold 
All went to his lawyers, Iam told. 
Yet men will cheat, and pinch, and save, 
Nor carry their treasures beyond the grave. 
All their gold some day 
Will melt away, 
Like the selfish savings of Solomon Ray. 


+o _ 
BREATHING AND THINKING. 
The connection between abundant breath and 
sound, vigorous thought is thus illustrated by a 
correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph: 


Some years ago, a gentleman of thoughtful, 
studious habits was pacing the Fitchburg Depot 
in the city of Boston, waiting for the train. His 
general aspect was distressed and sad. If you 
had seen him, you would have observed that his 
skin was pale, his eyes glassy, his manner ner- 
vous. 

There was every symptom of what we may 
call depressed vital action. His circulation 
seemed to leave the surface and extremities, rush- 
ing in upon the mucous surfaces and up to the 
brain. He had dyspepsia. His head was full 
and pressed, A thousand cares in a relentless 
tempest rushed through his soul, and life was 
miserable and bitter. 

Being thoughtful, studious and well-informed, 
he naturally thought within himself for means 
of relief. He asked himself, “What can I do to 
alleviate my distress? Then he concluded,— 

“T don’t breathe enough.” 

He began to take pains to increase the depth 
and fulness of his respirations, and from that 
hour his health improved. 

This interesting fact reminds us of the intimate 
sympathy existing between the lungs and the 
brain,—a sympathy which all persons of intel- 
lectual habits should practically consider, Asa 
rule, the more a man thinks the less does he 
breathe. You can satisfy yourself of this fact. 
Notice when you have for some time been in- 
tently absorbed in thought; you will rally your 
powers by the exercise of a long, deep, full 
breath. In that breath you do as much work as 
in several ordinary respirations. What is the 
physical design? It is to make wp for the loss 
while you have been thinking. 

He that hopes to think vigorously must take 
care to breathe copiously. This statement is ap- 
plicable to the healthy breathing prosecution of 
any bodily function. If you fill your lungs with 
air previous to any particular effort, the execu- 
tion and accomplishment will be readier. We 
have seen four ladies lift a heavy man on the tips 
of their forefingers, the person to be lifted being 
in a horizontal position, and all parties, previous 
to the lifting, filling their lungs at command. 


+o+—___—_— 
MY FIRST PARIS BREAKFAST. 
Mr. Prentice Mulford, writing to the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, amusingly describes his first at- 


| potatoes. 
| to eat—some potatoes came. 





tempt to use American grammar-book French in 
Paris. Many of our people who have “been 
there” will recognize their own experience in 
what he tells of himself, 

I did not feel inclined to breakfast at my hotel 
the first morning in Paris. I strolled along a 
narrow street, and finally saw a sign which bore 
the words, “‘Dejeuner 1 franc 15 centimes.” So 
I concluded to dejeune there. TIentered. A lady 
addressed me. Of course, she was unintelligible. 

I said “dejeuner.’’ She pointed up stairs; I 
went, and found myself in an ordinary. 

There was no Dill of fare. It was a place 
where no foreigner had probably ever before ven- 
tured. Isat down. There were Frenchmen to 
the right and Frenchmen to the left. 

The waiter approached. I shrank from him 
and trembled. Now, I must show my ignorance, 
Now I must act the role of the stupid foreigner. | 





the bill of fare. Icanght one word. It sound. 
ed like Marengo; I clutched at it asa drowning 
man is supposed to clutch at a straw. 

I said, “Oui, marengo, and lets see what it is,” 
It turned out to be some sort of meat, with plen. 
ty of gravy plentifully spiced. 

I ate of the marengo as long as I could. | 
dreaded the idea of the next attack from the at- 
tendant. But the marengo was gone. My plate 
was changed. Another charge on me by the 
French waiter. I caught at another word. 

“Pomme de terre.” 

Oui, pomme de terre— potatoes—yes, bring 
Thoped there would be nothing else 
They were worth 
eating, being made very palatable with gravy, 
So Tate up all the potatoes. There was sone. 
thing else to eat. Another deluge of French wag 
poured upon me. I fired back with my Fiench, 
The waiter stared. Well he might. My French 
is the French of a Long Island academy. 

What I would have asked the waiter, had | 
spoken in my own language, was to repeat his 
observation over again. He did so. I don't 
think this was because he understood me. It 
was mere force of habit. I recognized another 
word. It was fromage—cheese— yes, cheese, 
any thing sothat I may not be obliged to express 
myself in an unknown tongue. This is all. 

Wine, half a bottle; bread “at discretion ;” 
marengo, potatoes and cheese for twenty-two 
cents ; I paid the reckoning to an amiable lady 
at the counter. She made some remark. She 
may have inquired after my folks. I said “Non, 
madame,” or “Oui, madame,” alternately when 
addressed ; this was the turn for the “Von, mad. 
ame.’ One must say something. 


. ——— 
HELPING A LAME FRIEND. 
We suppose English sparrows are meant in 
the following item from the New Brunswick 
Times. They are interesting little birds, and fh 
no respect more so than in their conduct toward 
each other: 


The myriads of sparrows that nestle in the 


|ivy which clings to and covers the wall of Christ 


church, St. Johns, occasionally display a sur- 
prising amount of intelligence in their little acts 
of kindness to each other. This was beautifully 
illustrated yesterday morning about ten o'clock, 
From a tree located about opposite to Northrop’s, 
in Church Street, a sick or crippled sparrow fell 
to the ground, and fluttered about the sidewalk 
in vain efforts to regain a place of safety. 

Several of its little companions gathered around 
it, and seemed greatly concerned for it, and by 
their incessant chirping, attracted a swarm of 
the little winged escort from the church walls, 
Efforts were then made by several of the nun- 
ber to lift the helpless bird by catching its wings 
in their. beaks; but there seemed to be a diff- 
culty in getting started together, and the effort 
was futile, and then the chattering increased 
perceptibly, as if there was a general scolding 
going on. 

Presently several of the birds flew away, one 
shortly returning with a twig about four inches 
long and an eighth of an inch thick. This was 
dropped before the sick one, and at cach end was 
picked up by a sparrow, and held up so that the 
sick bird was enabled to catch the centre of the 
twig in its beak, and with the aid of the other 
two, it flew over the fence into the churchyard, 
and from tombstone to tombstone, until the 
church wag reached, when they disappeared in 
the ivy, followed all along by the swarm of their 
companions, chirping as if in great joy. The 
whole affair lasted about tive minutes, and was 
viewed by several spectators, who looked at each 
other in the greatest surprise. 

———_—$+oo—__——_ 
A HARTSHORN THIEF. 

Ammonia was anciently obtained by distilling 
deer’s horns. Hence the name “hart’s-hor,” 
which it has retained ever since. Any other kind 
of bone will produce it as well. The Chinese 
have their own ideas of the medical uses of 
“hartshorn” without the ammonia. .A Califor 
nia paper says: 

Some of the wonderful virtues of Chinese 
pharmacy were lately developed and explained 
before a San Francisco court. A Chinese apoth- 
ecary had a pair of deer’s antlers stolen out of 
his shop, and the thief was caught with the prop- 
erty in his possession. The robber was a China- 
man, too, and it seems he was after the antlers 
and nothing else. He knew their virtue as well 
as the apothecary, and risked his liberty to pos 
sess them. 

The owner of those horns stated that they were 
worth $50. They did not look it, and an inquiry 
into the secret of their value was made in court. 
The explanation is rather curions, and involves 
a Chinese secret of pharmacy. The apothecary 
stated that to produce the medicinal quality im 
the horns, the deer had to be chased until he 
fell from exhaustion, at which time the blood had 
become so active as to course throngh theant 
lers, and permeate them with its boiling essence, 

The deer is then killed and the horns remo\ 
immediately, containing all the esscntial prope! 
ties of blood and life. The horns are then cut 
and ground to powder, and dissolved in some 
liquid and used as required. The particular pat 
under discussion before the court contained the 
curative quality so strong as to take the venom 
out of disease at sight, and the owner believe 
they could eradicate “all the ills that flesh is 
heir to” in San Francisco, if they had half 4 
chance. The Chinese thief knew this, and his 
theft was the grandest kind of larceny. 

The judge who heard the case, very solemnly 
inquired if the ultimate preparation of the medt- 
cine were not Chinese hart’s horn. The medicine 
man Dlandly replied, “O deer, no.” That seth 
it. The cniprit was held to answer for gt 


McAvoy dropped, but the lioness went over his He spoke. I suppose he was calling the roll of! larceny before the grand jury. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


AT SCHOOL. 
I go to school, now, every day; 
I know my letters all; 
I used to think that x was k, 
But that’s when I was small. 
My teacher wears a bunch of curls 
That isn’t like her braid; 
My brother Jack says “switches are 
A schoolmarm’s badge of trade.” 











I've got a seat all by myself, 
Just like a little chair; 

One side of me is Fiora Smith, 
The other’s Sue Sinclair. 

We read to-day of ‘‘o, x, ox,” 
The next is “h, 0, ho;” 

Jack says *‘a cart comes after ox ;”’ 
I guess he doesn’t know. 


There are some boys come to our school, 
I wish they didn’t, though ; 

They’re worser than the worsest girl, 
The teacher says it’s so. 

Tom Baker pulled Nell Avery’s hair, 
And Archibald McGee 

Poured a whole cup of water down 
On Flora Smith and me. 

















My kitty followed me to school 
Last Wednesday afternoon ; 
Ihadn’t time to take her home, 
The bell would ring so soon; 
I put her slyly in my desk, 
The teacher didn’t see; 
I thought she’d sleep till school was out, 
And then go home with me. 


But while my class was called to read 
She got me in disgrace; 

She just climbed up on top the desk, 
Sat down and washed her face. 

The teacher made me put her out; 
Tcried like anything; 

She got home safe before me, though,— 
Good-bye, I'm going to swing. 


oO. 
++ 


H. LISSEN. 


For the Companion. 
HOW JOHNNIE WENT AHEAD. 


In Gran’pa Fay’s barn, there was a wooden 
lox with a cover, only when you lifted up the 
cover it wasn’t a box at all, but a long spout, 
reaching way through the floor into the cellar. 

Under it was a trough; under the trough a 
vide platform, and leading up to the platform 
Ne nicest plank walk, with cleats nailed across, 
to keep folks,—pigs, I mean,—from_ slipping 
down; the whole arrangement being nothing 
Nore nor less than the dining-room, where 
Gran'pa F itys two fat, lazy pigs were accustomed 
take their meals—or meal; I’m not sure which 
should be. 

Johnnie seldom failed to be on hand when the 
bigs were fed, that, lying flat on the floor beside 
Wopen scuttle close by, he might watch them 
“rabble clumsily up to the trongh and thrust 
in their noses, One each side of the perpendicular 
Sout, which being exactly in the middle, gave 
each an equal chance. 

They would eat quietly for just about a min- 
Wanda half. Then round would go the larger 
te Wedge in not only his nose, but two fore- 
feet between number two and the spout; and 
‘way that poor fellow must go to the other end, 
‘ere he was no sooner comfortably settled, with 
three feet inside the trough, than back would 
&me number one and insist on his right to put 

Uiour feet. After that you couldn’t be quite 
‘te whether there was two noses and eight feet 
may side, or one nose and four feet on two 

for it wasn’t either very long ata time. 
Re two had one black ear, and Johnnie’s 
Upathies being with him, he usually managed 











to keep one eye on that, at the risk of losing his 
balance and adding another pair of legs to the 
skirmish below. 

“A pretty smart fellow you have there,” said | 
Dr. Tellem to gran’pa, one day, as they stood | 
beside the scuttle, watching the pair of ungainly | 
creatures below. | 

Johnnie looked up to see who was meant. | 
Ladies often said that in the parlor, meaning 
Johnnie himself; but the wise doctor was look- 
ing straight at the pigs. So was gran’pa, only 
—bless his old, loving heart—he couldn’t help 
laying one hand on the little blue cap, as he 
made answer. 

“Promising, we think. Real go-ahead. Puts 
things right through. Once get him started, | 
and there won’t be a stone left unturned.” 

“S’pose that’s pigs? J don’t!’ said Johnnie 
to himself, as the two gentlemen walked away. 
“Turn over things fast enough, pigs do; ’tisn’t 
stones, though, and gran’pa thinks the heapest 
of me,—guess I know.” 

The next Monday morning, as Johnnie was 
sauntering along toward the barn, he met Sam- 
my Carnes, who, like himself, was in search of 
entertainment. 

“What’s this?” asked Sammy, lifting the 
wooden cover to the spout. 

Thud, thump, scrambling, squealing, up rushed 
the pigs, as if it had been weeks instead of hours 
since breakfast. 

“O, ho!” roared Johnnie. 
could fool ’em. That’s fun, now. Let’s let ’em | 
get still, and bamboozle ’em again.” 

That was one of Jim’s words. 

So the two boys slid quietly out of sight till 
the pigs had gone grunting away, to stretch 
themselves in the warm sunshine. 

“We'll drop down a handful of stones this 
time, said Sammy, who liked to do something 
new. 

Down went the stones, and up came the pigs, 
together with a whole flock of hens, whose duty 
it was to keep the pigs’ dining-room free from 
crumbs. 

Johnnie vigorously applauded. 

“Wonder how many stones ’twould take to fill 
up that thing,” said Sammy. 

“Much as a bushel,”’ returned Johnnie, screw- 
ing his mouth round, as the men did when 
“guessing” the probable “heft’’ of gran’pa’s 
beauties. 

“Pho! that wouldn’t half! let’s get your wheel- 
barrow and try.” 

So at it they went, and w hen they were tired 
of dropping the stones down one by one, they 
managed to lean a board against the spout, and 
trundling the wheelbarrow up, tip it over, man- 
fashion, the difficulty and uncertainty of which 
proceeding kept their interest alive until dinner- 
time. 

Gran’pa was away in town. Jim had gone to 
the woods, and forgotten to tell Bridget to feed 
the pigs. 

“T hope those boys are not in mischief,’’ said 
grandma. 

“OQ, no; only wheeling stones; they can’t pos- 
sibly do any harm,” said mamma, sighing over 
a long rent in the boy’s second-best jacket. 

“Let’s quit,” said Sammy, about three o’clock. 

“No, sir! that thing’s going to be filled up, 
smack, sink’n swim, live’n die, s’vive’n perish!” 
said Johnnie, quoting from Judge Croly, who 
had one day talked politics out in the barn. 

So the work went on, slowly but surely, till 
just before sunset Johnnie shut down the cover 
with a sigh of satisfaction, and, having eaten his 
early supper, was being tucked into bed, when 
Jim made his appearance, somewhat sour about 
the mouth, and damp as to his clothes. 

Of course, after feeding the pigs in the dark, 
more or less, for five years, he had naturally ex- 
pected the contents of his pail to go in one di- 
rection, whereas it went in a dozen. 

“Some of Johnnie’s mischief! What’s the boy 
been doing to-day?’ asked gran’pa, from his 
arm-chair. 

“Didn’t leave a stone, gran’pa,” called out 
Johnnie, rather sleepily; ‘‘put’em right through. 
You see, Sammy started the thing, an’ I just 
went ahead. Course; what was you telling the 
doctor?” 

“Humph!” said gran’pa. “What ears little 
folks have! We ought to be more careful what 
gets into them.” 

Which is half the moral of my story. 

The other half gran’pa proceeded to bestow 
upon Johnnie. 

“Something on purpose for you to remember. 
Are you listening, Johnnie?” 

“Some,” said Johnnie, faintly. 

“First, be sure you are right, then go 
ahead?” ARCHIE FELL, 
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THE YOUTH'S 


“Never thought I 


COMPANION. 














Sasa Charades, Sento &e. 
Five hundred begins it, five hundred doth end it; 
And five in the middle is seen; 
The first of all letters, the first of all figures, 
Then take up their stations between. 
My whole is a Scriptural king of great fame; 
If you wish to know who, then seek for my name. 


2. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
A former city in Massachusetts. 
A country in Africa. 
A city inthe Argentine republic. 
A country in Europe. 
A city in Prussia. 
A town in Massachusetts. 
The centrals read a city in Massachusetts. 
E. E, DE NOYELLES, 





Appetizing. 


WILLY WIspP. 
4. 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE, 
My first is a creature, much noted in song; 
To Fancy’s bright world ’tis known to be long. 
My second is dark as the midnight can be. 
Of inkiest blackness it ever shall be. 


My third is much praised for its lovely perfume; 
No doubt its rich odor has oft filled your room. 


My fourth is a name, which you ever will find, 
Is both Spanish and feminine, time out of mind. 
Lucius Goss, 
5. 


TWENTY-FIVE BURIED FISHES. 


ing this wordy effusion, he would serve me right. 


wood in. 
think I had best urge on my delinquent pen and fin 
ish this to-night. 

I suppose you will sing a joyful psalm en receip 


sent Mary her ring,—that Asiatic oddity, I mean. 


crooked, is a wonder to me. I know I should get 
dozen rods, for 1 cannot, now, hit even the hotels o 


pikestaff. 
O, the rats! 


ipe and squeak as they gnaw. 


1orsewhip on them, how the fur wduld fly. 
Give my respects. to Hal—I but send that much 
LIZZIE. 


at the start, you know. 


uO 


c. BJ. 


CHARADE, 


My first in the orient breaking, 
Announces its glorious king ; 

And nature from sleep is awaking, 
While birds in full orchestra sing. 


O, days that passed by us so fleetly 
E’en mem’ry racalls them no more! 

My second describes them completely 
Whenever their loss we deplore. 


In heathen fane an idol stood, 
Of cunning workmanship, no doubt; 
i whole its name, but I'll not blame’ 
Whoever cannot find it out. 
But to your aid your Bible bring, 
And you will learn before what spell 
My whole fell prostrate to the ground, 
And lost its head and hands as well. 
M.T.C. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


sold, idols. 
2. — are made of boys. 
t-tan 


3. 
4. A midsummer’s night’s dream. 
5. Toe, Owl, Elm. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Dear Randolph,—I never wish a dear friend to be 
kept waiting for a letter, but I freely confess that 
should a certain correspondent be tardy in answer- 


am sitting in the attic, at present, ina big, old 


arm-chair—atter supper—chores all done, and stove 
As the hops will be to pick, ere long, I 


of this, as you have not heard from me since you 


How Hal ever found you in the labyrinths of the 
aristocratic “Hub,” where the best route is aw ye | 


lost in the “Hub” as soon as I had walked half a 
& country town unless the streets are as straight asa 
Hark, I hear them trying to get into 


a jar of jelly which aunt has left up here. How they 
If I was to usea 





H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Bos- 
1. Adherents, stand here. Outrages, our gates. ton. Sold everywhere. $la 
Intimated, I admit ten. I, at coMege, collegiate. bottle. Send for Circular. 
Study, dusty. Iron, or in. Neat boy, bayonet. I] ~~ 


6. Sit, One, Ida, Bit, Hat, End, Lad, , Opes Dog, 


a Lip, Ask. gravings. Ls rice, $3 25._ For territory address 
Latch, Match, Patch, W ateh, Catch, Batch, §. GOODSPEED & CO., PuBLisnErs, 
Hateh, 46—26¢ 14 Barclay § Street, New York, 
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RON IN THE BLOOD is supplied by the Pern- 
vian Syrup, which 1 builds pup an iron constitution. 
GENTS.—Chang ‘Chang sells at sight. Necessary as 

soap. Goods free. Chang Chang 3 it’g Co., Boston. 
$5 to $20 per day athome. Terms Free. 


Address 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 20 
STAMPS, 5 varieties, em free for 3c-stamp, cheap 
packet list free. KE, E. THOMPSON, Northfield, Vt. 
F 


REE. 15 Foreign Stamps, Circulars, and Price Lists. 
Star Stamp Company, Sw — Vermont. 
Ca Branch of Boston 8. S. 16—2t 
P. EVANS & CO., Gadinad: Me., will send by 
4 inail, on receipt of 3! 50, a good single shot Car- 
tridge Pistol. —4t 


I EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
| Address Clank INDELIBLE PrNciL Co., Box 141, 
| Northampton, Mass. 2—tf 


F Pe 





5( ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 25 cents. 
ov ag for stam All who read this wanted as 
agents. De. HUFF, Newtonville, Mass. 16—ly 


GENTS waneean. New Styles of Visiting Cards 
and Cases, tull outfit, 15 cents; with Chromo, 30 
cents. Address H. F. Damon, New Bedford, Mass. 
OND’S EXTRACT. There is no swelling it will 
notabate; no pain it will not cure. This is 
the testimony of those who have used it 
many years. Try it! 
10 NICELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS 
tor 45 cents; 5U tor 25 cents; 25 for 15 cents, or one 
dozen for 10 cents. Try a dozen. BRIstoL BrotTnERs, 
Waterbury, Conn. 16— 


30 FANCY MIXED CARDS WITH NAME, 
20 cents, or 40 Blank Scroll Cards of Birds, 5 designs, 

20 cents. Outfit in 19 styles, 10 cents. Address J. B. lius- 

TED, Nassau, Renss. County, N. Y. 16—It 


0 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
3 postpaid for thet Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FU raat 
4—1 









Brockton, Mass. 


I OYS’ $150 PRESS !—Just ont. A silv er-plated 
Press (selt-inking), with ink, pad, type, plyers and 
150 assorted type. Prints 300 cards, envelopes, labels, ete., 
yer hour. Sent free for $150. Boys’ Press Co., 2 
?ennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 14— 











CONSTANT, EMPLOYMENT.—At home, Male 
/ or Female, $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 
quired. Particulars d valuable sample sent free. Ad- 


dress with 6c return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, 

N.Y. 14—13t 

( ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere 

QILV ER-PLATED WARE poliahed with INDEXI- 

W CAL SILVER Soar will last many times longer than if 

polished with whiting or plate-powder. 41—tf 


2(0( DE CALCOMANIE PICTUR ES 25 cents. 
i 2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 
Chromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 
of all 10 cents. Descriptive cirenlar for 3 ce nt Bac 
J.W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass, 26t 


D i R’ YIEST and hardest work in the cam made 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 
one interested in reducing woman's work should send now 
a stamp for our cireular. GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Cly- 
bourn Avenue, Chicago. 14 13t 




















t 





Send — for 
f 

















atalogues, samples and full partic- 
FLOWE RiSpooner’ s Prize Flower Seeds, 
VEGETABLE Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
4eow5t—ew4t Boston, "Mass. 
105 Washington wBtvess, Boston, Mass. 
Epileptic Remedies. Trial Package 
For ¢ eulars 
ONSTANTINE’S 
CURES SKIN ®SCALP DISEASES 
: CERS*DRUGGISTS. 
$5000 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. F. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK] 
MONEY : — — with Stencil and Key Check 
ulars FREE MN. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 

SEEDS \SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 

J 
| VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
ver 150 illustrations, mailed tree to ap- 

SEEDS. Iplic ant. W.H. SPOONER, 
TYPE." ee put up expressly for Amateur Print- 

4 by the New England Type Foundry, 
specimen book. b 6—ly 
EPILEPSY OR FITS Cured by the use of Rose 

‘ree. ir . evidence of success, etc., address 
ROSS BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 8-13t 
PJINE TAR SOAP 
y FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
RESTORES HAIR® PREVENTS BALDNESS 

SOLD BY GROC 

For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 

W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 

__Bists ev rywhere. 5— —ly 





CLIPPER 
VP rintine Press. 


The Best and Cheapest! 
Labels, ete. 
money with. 


$8 Prints Cards, 
The thing for Boys to make 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
If you wanta press that will do fine work, 
buy the CLIPPER. A 


First-class, Setter in 
Press, #15. Send stamp for Catalogue. s. Ge 
HAVENS & Se West Meriden, jo 


MONTH — Agents wanted every- 

act Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 16—13t 





Is warranted a perfect cure for 
all the worst forms of Y ILES, 
LEPROSY, SCR@FU > 
Worm, Sacrl 

CATARRH, NEURALGIA, DYs- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, ASTH= 
MA, KIDNEYS, and all diseases 
of the Sk1x and BLoop. En- 
tirely vegetable. Money re- 
turned in all cases of failure. 











AGENTS “WANTED FOR THE 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 
wavs succeed with it, because parents will have it for their 
children. Contains 550 quarto pages, w ith 50 full-page en- 











A FRENCHMAN, Wishing to compliment a girl 
as a “little lamb,” called her a “small mutton.” 


79 more young men to learn Telegranh 


| 
' WANTED 22 Good situations guaranteed.  Adére 
} ¢ with stamp, Supt. U. T. Co., Oberlin, O. 


=| SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
o> 





y. 
23! move all kinds of worms from a whole family. 
Goopwiy & Co., Boston. 
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The Sunscrivrion Prick of the ComPANIoN is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE CompPaANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMEN I for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BZ% PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A BRIGHT MAGPIE, 

Magpies, it is well known, are inveterate thieves. 
Many an article of value has been missed in English 
households, and after long suspicion has rested on 
the servants, a magpie has been found to be the cul- 
prit. An English lady had put up some fine pickled 
cockles, and as the jars were rapidly emptied, she 
suspected the cook of making free with them. The 
cook denied it, but could not remove the suspicions 
of her mistress, as the cockles continued to disap- 
pear mysteriously. 

One day, as she was engaged in cooking before 
the fire, she turned round suddenly and found a fa- 
vorite magpie dipping his beak into a bottle of the 
pickles with great gusto. The thief was detected, 
and the angry cook dashed over him a pot of scald- 
ing grease, crying out,— 

“O, you've been at the pickled cockles, have ye?” 

The poor bird, of course, was badly burned, lost 
most of his feathers, and his head, for weeks, was 
entirely bare. He lost his spirits and loquacity, and 
was almost silent fora whole year. When he had 
begun to chatter again, a gentleman with a bald 
head visited the house. Mag looked sharply at the 
bald head, and evidently associated it with his own 
misfortune. Flying to the back of his chair, and 
looking closely at the bald pate, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, to the consternation of the visitor and the 
family,— 

“O, you’ve been at the pickled cockles, have ye?” 

~~ ns 
JUMPING AT A CONCLUSION, 

Some people are altogether too quick at making 
an accusation,—jumping at a conclusion before they 
have investigated the matter. This is not only a 
prolific cause of quarrels and ill-feeling, but it is al- 
ways a source of poignant mortification to the per- 
son who makes the charge wrongfully. <A very 
good case in point is here given. It occurred ina 
gas-oflice in Chicago: 

The wife of a member of the Illinois Senate en- 
tered to pay her bill, carrying her portmonnaie, as 
was her custom, in her right hand. Having occa- 
sion to write her signature, she changed her pocket- 
book to her left hand, then started to go out. No- 
ticing that her right hand was empty, she missed 
her pocket-book, and turning to a rough-looking in- 
dividual who had been standing by, meantime, ex- 
claimed angrily,— 

“T’'ll thank you for my pocket-book, sir.” 

Two or three book-keepers rushed out, expecting 
to see the man try to escape; but he stood still, and 
calmly answered,— 

“I haven’t it, ma’am.” 

“You certainly have; I laid it down a moment 
ago here, and youare the only person who could 
have taken it.” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said the stranger, 
“but Tam nothief. I have not got yout pocket- 
book.”’ 

“I'll have you arrested and searched,” cried the 
irate lady. 

“As you please,” responded the man. 

And as the madam tried to open the door to calla 

oliceman, she discovered her purse in her left hand. 

he stranger smilingly listened to a profuse and pro- 
longed apology. 


—_—— > —__— 


A HEROIC CHILD. 
The papers give heart-rending descriptions and in- 
cidents of the late spring freshets in the vicinity of 
Port Jervis, and Germantown, Pennsylvania: 


A touching incident of the flood at Germantown | 


was that of a little girl five or six years old, who had 
been left by their widowed mother in the charge of 
their house and the corpse of her baby brother, aged 
ten months, who had died the night before. The 
mother had come from Germantown to Port Jervis 
to order a coffin for her dead child. She lived ina 
small house on the flats. While she was absent the 
flood burst upon the place. A neighbor ran in to 
get the little girl out of the house, but she refused 
to go until her mother came, although the advanc- 
ing tlood was pointed out to her. The neighbor, 
afraid to longer remain in the house, fled for his life. 
The child remained, keeping watch over her dead 
brother, Svvou tie advance waves of the flood struck 
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the house and earried it along some distance, and 
then threw it intact, and right side up, high ona 
foundation of ice-cakes. The little girl then ap- 


| peared at the door, with the dead babyin her arms, 


and was rescued from her perilous position. She 
refused to give up the corpse until she found her 
agonized mother inthe crowd. The mother and the 


brave little girl, with the dead child, were given | 


shelter, and Friday the corpse was buried. 
—>—_—_—_ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SUPERSTI- 
TION, 
Notwithstanding all the boasted light of this age, 


|there are many minds, even in our own favored 


land, that are under the influence of superstition. 
A Georgia paper relates the following: 


In the county of Newton, eight miles from Coving- 
ton, three families reside near together. The first 
household consists of an old maid and her widowed 
mother, the second of a husband, wife and two chil- 
dren, and the third of an old lady and son. So 
strongly has the delusive idea implanted itself in the 
minds of the two latter families that the widow isa 
witch and in league with the evil powers, that they 
refuse to allow her to visit, or borrow anything from 
their houses. 

They say she had made witchballs from hair gath- 
ered from the tail of a trickled cow, which, if rubbed 
against any article, will charm any one who touches 
it. These people place horse-shoes over their beds 
and under their door-steps, to kill the influence of 
the old woman’s charms. They believe that she in- 
tends to bewitch the whole neighborhood, and bring 
some plague upon the inhabitants. 

Silver bullets have been modeled with which to 
shoot her in case she intrudes upon the families at 
night by creeping through the key-holes or coming 
down the chimney, and silver dimes have been 
nailed in the bottom of the churn and well-bucket 
to prevent any other evil influences. 


sliincsiitian 
UNITED BROTHERS. 

The honorable and distinguished life of five broth- 
ers until a good old age, and their death within a 
single year, is a family record as rare to find as it is 
pleasant to remember: 


A singular coincidence in deaths is found in the 
obituary notices in the New York papers. Major 
Joseph Delafield, aged 85, died on Friday, Feb. 12, 
of pneumonia; his brother, the distinguished Dr. 
Edward Delafield, died on Saturday, the 13th, aged 
81; and another brother, Henry, aged 83, died on 
Monday, the 15th. They were heads of separate 
families, living in different parts of the city. They 
were sons of John Delafield, formerly a prominent 
New York merchant, and were all gentlemen of high 
character and worth. Within a year two other 
brothers, Major General Richard Delafield, and Ru- 
fus R. Delafield, have died. The five brothers, from 
boyhood, had been united in the warmest fraternal 
affection, which continued throughout their length- 
ened lives, and in their deaths they were not divid- 
ed. The three funerals were held on Tuesday, at 
Trinity church. 

icmneensiliipamectaion 


A “WASHOE ZEPHYR.” 
What isa Washoe Zephyr? The answer will be 
given in this singular incident related by a Nevada 
journal: 


A few days since the Virginia City and Gold Hill 
Water Company had on their big reservoir, near the 
Ophir grade, a crop of ice six inches in thickness 
and perfectly firm and solid. They were about to 
begin harvesting it when a heavy gale occurred, and 
in a few hours all of the ice on the pond was de- 
stroyed. As soon as the pressure of the blast had 
broken a hole, the wind got under it, and in a short 
time it was broken into fragments, driven against 
the shore, and there ground to atoms. In no other 
country have we ever heard of sucha thing occur- 
ring on a small pond such as is this reservoir. It 
shows something of the force of what is here popu- 
larly termed the ‘Washoe zephyr.” 


—— -o—_ 


PERPLEXITIES OF THE 
* LANGUAGE, 
It is no wonder that foreigners are puzzled over 
the mysteries of the English tongue, when it admits 
of such contradictions as the following, which yet 
make ordinarily good sense: 


ENGLISH 


A servant girl, who had just been admonished by 
her mistress to be very eareful in “washing up” the 
| best tea-things, was overheard shortly afterwards in 
the back kitchen, indulging in the following solilo- 
|quy: “If Iwas to drop this ’ere basin and was to 

catch it, I s’pose 1 shouldn’t catch it; but if Iwas to 
drop it and wasn’t to catch it, [ reckon I just should 
| catch it.” 





a 
COOK’S VALENTINE, 


A certain Mr. Cook, being enamored of a Miss 
Crozier, sent her the following verse as a valentine: 


} “TI would I were a bishop, 

| The reason you may guess; 

} For if a bishop I could be, 

A Crozier I'd possess.” 

| Towhich he received the following discouraging 

answer; 

| “I do not wish your plan success; 
The reason you may see: 

For though a Crozier you'd possess, 

| I but a Cook should be.” 

| 

| 


> 


A TIMID CHINEE dined with the young ladies of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary a few weeks since. His la- 
conic remark at leaving was, “Too much plenty girl.” 


| AN excited Waterbury workman caught up a pail 
| of water to extinguish a fire in a factory the other 
day, but, perceiving that the water was hot, he emp- 
| tied it, flited the pail with cold water, and put out 
| the fire. ° 
| A GroraGtIA PAPER knows a man who went all the 
way from Cassville to Atlanta. On his return he 
looked solemn with the weight of garnered wisdom, 
and said, “If the world is as big t’other way as it is 
that, it’s a whopper.” 


IT is related that when the father of William Cul- 
len Bryant showed a copy of “Thanatopsis,” in man- 
uscript, to a lady well qualified to judge of such 
things, simply saying, “Here are some lines that our 
Willie has been writing,” the lady read the poem, 
raised her eyes to the father’s face, and burst into 
tears, in which that father, a somewhat stern and si- 
lent man, was not ashamed to join. 
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TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake pills, if you want to get up 
early in the morning. Com. 

J. Jay GOvuLD (Boston) offers the best chance to agents. 
Scrap and Decalcomania Pictures and Novelties. 64 page 
Catalogue free. Com. 
| A FIRST-CLAss pictorial $3 magazine, “THE PHRENO- 
| LOGICAL JOURNAL, sent six months “on trial” for $1 50, 
| by S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, New York. Com. 





| Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 


| Dressing in the world. Com. 








THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 

Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of its 
work to ARCADE PREss CoO., 
16—eow 224 Washington Street, Boston. 


q ON’T GO WEST. Improved Farms, $6 50 to $30 
per acre, easy terms. Good buildings. Fruit, Mar- 
kets, Railroad and Steamers, 12 hours to N. York. Church- 
es and Schools, Mild Winters, Healthy Climate. Address 
for catalogue J. C. PLUMMER, Cambridge, Md. 16—1t 


TAMP COLLECTORS. 

Send 3 cents for March number of the Western Philate- 
list, 7 Roumania, 4 Dutch Indies, 9 Hungary, 2 Brazil fig- 
ure, 8 Lombardy, only 10 cents per set. Vostageextra. A 
splendid Album, 300 illustrations, latest edition, only 75 cts. 
Printed on one side, gilt and embossed, only $1 50. J. Br1- 
FIELD, Box 384, Chicago, Il. 16—It 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


Mrs. Partington’s edition of Mother Goose’s Melodies 
contains all of the original rhymes, illustrated with over 
100 ENGRAVINGS. 

It has directions for costumes and acting some of the prin- 
cipal pieces—and a selection of choice music. Price, 60 cts. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price 
by the publishers, 8S. W. T1Lton & Co., Boston. —|t 
The “Snapper.” A pocket 
mechanical telegraph sounder, 
for heaps he! and practising the 
Morse alphabet; 25,000 sold in 
1874. Price, postpaid, 30,50 and 
1 75 cents, including alphabet and 
Mu Peruana instructions. RALPH W. PoreE, 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co., N. Y. Box 5278. 
Y4 NEW STRAWBERRIES, and the New Ex- 
tra Early Peaches, Alexander, Amsden’s June, Beat- 
rice, Louise and twenty other new, very early or very late 
sorts, by mail. New Prieed, Descriptive Catalogues, No. 
55, gratis and prepaid 25 sorts choice Garden or Flower 
Seeds (new crop) prepaid by mail for $1 00. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Ware- 
house, Plymouth, Mass. Established 1842. 16— 


ROSES 700 Superb Varieties of ROSES 


500,000 Greenhouse Plants. Mail- 
ing Plants a Specialty. Illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. E. Y. TEAS & le 
6eow6t Richmond, Ind. 
MEDICINAL PREPARATION, and one 
which meets a want never before furnished to the in- 
valid, is Hunt’s” REMEDY. It is the Anchor of Hope to 
the youth and aged of either sex, for the removal of Kid- 
ney, Bladder and Glandular diseases, diabetes, dropsy, 
gravel, mental and physical debility and affections of the 
urino-genital organs. It regenerates and buovs up the 
whole nervous system. W. F. CLARKE, Proprie- 
tor, Providence, R. I. eo 





PRINTING OFFICE 


Complete for $5 00. 

A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
stamp for Catalogue of Types and 
Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass. 4—15t 





D 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, 12 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
chester, Conn. 13—9t 


E M PLOY M E NT ___Men, women and 
. agents, we have 
just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
out yesterday, and by working easy four hours, cleared 
$7.”"" A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give us a call. 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for $l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., B Mass, 
ADY AGENTS WANTED ever) re to sell 
the best article ever made to protect ladies’ dresses 
from mud and snow. No tying of strings or sewing re- 
quired. Every lady_needs it. Good profits. Write at 
once for terms to N. DEWEY, 408 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 16—1t 


OOK AGENTS 


TEN THOUSAND men and women—have 
TEL TALL sell that famous new book— 
T 3’? and yet we want {0 
more +33,655 copies have been sold, 0,909 
it grows in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
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books three to one ! Ministers say—“‘God speed it!” 
1 ec ay, ‘Itis splendid!" Thou- 
san Agents are selling from 
10%20 y- UTFIT its FREE 
toall. Large ow wing with BIC terms sent free, 
Address, A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
LIVELY, 
—Entertaining,— 
(Se AND PROFITING, 4) 
You will find 
The 10,000 mile adventure of 
Professor High, 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, | isis 
5 ) Kateand Harry, 
Pinkie and Bob, 
By EARNEST MARKMAN. 
100 PACE BOOK. 
10 Cents! 
| Prof. High will teach you things you'll be happy to learn. 
| Old Uncle Ike will make you laugh all over! 
| Kate and Pinkie will “take” the boys! 
And Harry and Bob will delight the girls! 
Thousand of copies 
Of “The Roamer Family” 
Have been sold, and fathers, 
| Mothers, and girls, and boys, are 
Sending for it, from 
Maine to California. 
Youth’s Companion recommends it. 
Contains as much reading matter as some $1 books, yet 
we mail it to you, postpaid, 
Ga {For 10 cents, 
YAnd 2 cent stamp for mailing. 
Send _ for it at once to the MERCANTILE Prs. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., (writing your name and P. O. plain.) 
Remember that 10 cents and a 2-cent stamp pays for it, 
| postage included. 16—I1t 








GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


Se Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. y, 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sey 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no agent 
on the same terms and at the same discounts as to lange 
dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 value an- 
nually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manufacto- 
ry in the United States, with 54,000 instruments now jn 
use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsibility and the 
merits of our instruments. 


14—St GEO. A. PRINCE & C0, 


GEORGE H. RYDER, _ 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. Send for Circular. 5—13teow 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Things New and Old in Sacred Song, Edited ly 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise ani Revi- 
al Meetings, comprising (he leadin 
songs with many choice new ones. _7/e most de 
sirable collection of Devotional Hymns wi 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 handsome page 
Price, paper 25 cents; $20 per 100. Boards 30 cents; $5 
per 100. Cloth, flexible, 35 cents; $30 per_100. Mailed at 
retail prices. Publishers, HORACE WATERS & 
SON, 481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American School Music Readers! 


IN 3 BOOKS. 





favorite 





Boox I. (35 ets.) has a charming course for Primary 
Schools. Book II. (50 cts.) has one equally attractive for 
Grammar Schools, and Look III. (50 cts.) is fitted for 
higher Grammar Classes and High Schools. The ver 
practical, interesting and thorough course in these bool 
was constructed by L. 0. Emerson and W. S. Tilden. 


For a companion book use 


Cheerful Voices. A large collection of genial Scho! 
Songs, by L. O. Emerson. A popular book. 50 cents. 


Afterward take up 
THE HOUR OF SINCINC. 
CHOICE TRIOS, or 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for HiGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES 
f Singing ($1 00), by L. O Emerson and W.8 
anged for 2,3 or 4 voices. Choice Trios ($1 
\ S. Tilden, for 3 voices, are choice in every sei 
and The Song Monarch (75 cts.}, by H. R. Palmer, 
ed by L. O. Emerson, unexcelled as a book for * 
Classes, is equally good for High Schools. 


Boston. 








All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & (0, 
711 Broadway, ¥.! 
CURIOSITIES. 
A pamphlet of instruction how and where to Collect 
jects of Natural History, with a list of specimens fors* 
Sent for two 3c stamps. O. H. OLDROYD, Springfield, Il 
RPPPPPPEA No Charges for obtsinits 
TO INVENTORS pct." ck‘ Sas 
‘amphiet free. C. A.SBA¥, 
PPPPPPPPA 10 Tremont Street, Bose 
THE 
Sewing Machine (Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS., 
Desire to introduce their new and improved 
chine into those towns where there is now no age 
for their sale. To this end they offer apecial ind ra 
ments to CLUBS or SINGLE PURCH! 
ERS. Send to above address for circulars. 

The Florence is_ unequalled for simplicity, beat) 
durability and serviceableness. It is the ° 
machine with a reversible feed, and the only one 
gives the purchaser the choice of sewing in any © 
rection. 

(a “Florence Sewing Machines have been? 
ocnctantiy om tamaiiies and shops fc b 
years w out requiring repairs, d0 " 
work all the time. ad : = 
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EST. 


“Lowest Priced and BEST. 


celsi H 
Excelsiog . Your Own Printixt 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Larger sizes for larger i 
BusinessMen dotheir oar ra 
advertising, save money andincr 
trade. Amateur Printin delet 
ful pastime for spare hours. oy 
have great fun and make money rs 
at printing. Send two stamps orn, 


prising mps 
tal; ses type etcto 
Tesses “TEskY & Ov. Meriden 0 


DAMASK CARDS, 20,0f,08.395s tenes 0™ 


tol white or tinted, 20 cents; 25 marble, snowflake &™ 





3 ; your name neatly printed on each and i 


tar Company, Clintonville, Conn. 





